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THE RORSCHACH METHOD: FOREWORD 
By LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


NEW YORK CITY 


yy presenting this issue on the Ror- 
schach method the JOURNAL offers a 
group of papers which will answer some 
of the questions about inkblots and also 
indicate how they are being used in- 
creasingly for various purposes of in- 
terest to readers of this journal. 

For those who are not acquainted 
with the Rorschach method it may be 
helpful to explain that the subject is 
presented with a series of inkblots, some 
with colors. There are no right or 
wrong answers, no standardized tasks 
to be achieved or problems to be solved; 
the subject is asked merely to report 
what he “sees” in the blots. Each re- 
sponse, such as object, animal or per- 
son, whether large or small, quiet or in 
movement, reveals how the subject or- 
ganizes experience and feels toward 
life. If he reports many or few, or sees 
nothing, his report is significant, not 
merely as an individual item, but as 
part of the context of the responses to 
the blot and to the series of blots. 

The Rorschach is therefore a projec- 
tive technique: the presentation of ink- 
blots with little structure or pattern 
upon which the individual personality 
can project. The subject is compelled, 


by the very ambiguity of the blots, to 
organize them, to give them some form, 
meaning and significance as he sees and 
thinks and feels. The blots are not in- 
tended, therefore, to present an “objec- 
tive,” standardized stimulus, as in most 
experimental and psychometric proce- 
dures, but whatever the blot means to 
the subject; the value of the Rorschach 
is in providing the occasions for the 
subject to reveal the idiosyncratic 
meaning of the blot as the individual 
personality “sees’’ it. 

The initial paper by Hertz' gives an 
over all picture of the Rorschach meth- 
od, supplementing her recent review pa- 
per: “Rorschach: Twenty Years Aft- 
er,”* that should be of especial interest 
to those psychologists who have been 
asking about the scope, reliability, va- 
lidity and general -valuation of the 
Rorschach as viewed by one who is thor- 
oughly persuaded of the value and 
promise of the method, but is not tempt- 
ed to over-enthusiastic and premature 
claims. 

1 Marguerite R. Hertz, “The Rorschach 


Method: Science or Mystery,” JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 67-79. 


2See Psychological Bulletin, 1942, 39 (8, 
October) : 529-72. 
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Klopfer*® describes the recent progress 
in providing for systematic instruction 
and training in the use of the Ror- 
schach, and especially its application to 
specific clinical tasks for some of which, 
as he points out, there is needed more 
than a mere facility in administering 
and scoring the responses. There is often 
voiced an opinion that unless everyone 
can use a method or instrument it is an 
esoteric and non-scientific mystery. 
Brief reflection will show this to be ab- 
surd since few scientific procedures can 
be fully and fruitfully utilized except 
by trained personnel who have had con- 
siderable experience and often special 
aptitudes for such work. 

The utilization of the Rorschach 
method in child guidance clinics and 
other work with children, where it is 
desirable to reveal what kind of per- 
sonality a child has and how he is using 
whatever intelligence he may have is 
discussed by Krugman.‘ He emphasizes, 
as do other authors, that the Rorschach 
is one of several methods for under- 
standing individuals, often most valu- 
able in helping to decide whether more 
intensive clinical study is needed. 

Munroe’s paper should be of especia) 
interest to consulting and applied psy- 
chologists in describing how the Ror- 
schach method can be widely utilized in 
an educational program, especially when 
administered by the group method, and 
used to “screen” the individuals who 
need to be more carefully watched and 
guided.” The advantage of the Ror- 

3 Bruno Klopfer, “Instruction in the Rors- 
chach Method,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 112-119. 

* Morris Krugman, “The Rorschach in Child 
Guidance,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
oGy, 1948, 7: 80-88. 

5 Ruth Monroe, “Use of the Rorschach in 
College Counseling,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY, 1948, 7: 89-96. See also M. R. 
Harrower-Erickson, “Large Scale Investiga- 


tions with the Rorschach Method,” JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1943, 7: 120-26. 


schach and other projective techniques 
is in eliciting what the subject can’t or 
won’t say about himself. 

Beck presents a more detailed and 
concrete illustration of how the Ror. 
schach is utilized in psychopathology to 
reveal the personality make-up and 
characteristic ways of reacting found in 
various groups of mentally disordered 
or deviated personalities. It is impor- 
tant to note that the line drawn between 
normal and abnormal becomes trans- 
formed into differences in the way the 
mentally healthy and the mentally ill 
handle the same experiences and react 
to the same provocation or stimulation. 
As Beck points out, there is general 
agreement on the major points of Ror- 
schach interpretation, but a range of 
difference on many details of interpre 
tation of psychopathological responses. 

The use of the Korschach in vocation- 
al guidance is discussed by Piotrowski.’ 
Since many of the tests for vocational 
aptitudes and interests have of necessity 
been limited to-the individual’s previous 
experience or acquaintance with activ- 
ities and areas, the important question 
of untapped and unrecognized poten- 
tialities in the individual and of the lev- 
els of aspiration have been largely neg- 
lected by these standardized tests. These 
dimensions of the individual may be of 
increasing significance for the wiser 
utilization of man and woman power 
for the war effort and postwar life. 

The final paper by Harrower-Erick- 
son* describes the group method for 
presenting the Rorschach, its advan- 
tages, limitations and possible further 
utilization. When the group presenta- 

® Samuel J. Beck, “The Rorschach Test in 


Psychopathology,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PsycHoLoey, 1943, 7: 104-111. 

7 Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, “Use of the Rors- 
chach in Vocational Guidance,” JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 7: 97-102. 

8 Op. cit. 
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tion is combined with the shorter forms 
of scoring or interpretation for screen- 
ing, it offers many possibilities which 
will be of increasing value in education, 
employment, institutional administra- 
tion, professional, military and naval 
training, and so on. It should be noted 
in this connection that several psycho- 
somatic disorders, such as hypertension 
and gastric ulcer, have been studied by 
the Rorschach procedure which has re- 
vealed an underlying personality-char- 
acter structure for each such disorder. 

Further comment on the Rorschach 
procedure may be appropriate here. It 
is important to remember that a meth- 
od for study or delineation of the per- 
sonality will be governed by the concep- 
tion of the personality which gives the 
method its purpose and validity. Unlike 
the widely held belief in the personality 
as a collection of separate traits that 
operate more or less independently and 
can be separately measured, the Ror- 
schach, like other projective techniques, 
conceives of the personality as a dynam- 
ic process, the way an individual orga- 
nizes experience and reacts affectively 
to life as he sees it. This focuses atten- 
tion upon process, rather than products, 
and directs attention upon equivalent 
patterns or configurations rather than 
the search for classification, identities 
or quantitative equalities. Thus the 
same process or kind of personality may 
give rise to different but equivalent pro- 
ductions, which can be recognized as 
equivalents despite superficial differ- 
ences. 

In this connection it should be re- 
called that there has been a considerable 
development in many fields of research 
from the earlier, crude, quantitative de- 
terminations to ascertain how much, to 
the more recent efforts to discover not 
only how much, but where and how each 
quantity appears. Thus in stereochem- 


istry today, the major effort is to dis- 
cover where in a molecule each atom is 
attached, since the position each atom 
occupies in the molecular pattern or con- 
figuration may make a difference in its 
chemical action, as seen in the female 
sex hormones (estrogens). Likewise in 
genetics interest has been increasingly 
focused upon the position of the gene 
in the chromosome rather than just the 
number present. Spatial arrangements, 
configural patterns and the organization 
of the separably identifiable “parts” has 
become a major scientific interest which 
finds expression in the Rorschach inter- 
pretation which goes beyond just count- 
ing responses to a concern for the pat- 
terns employed by the subject in his re- 
sponses. 

Again, it should be remembered 
that we are witnessing the growing de- 
velopment of relativistic procedures 
which give the same quantitative find- 
ings or observations a different signifi- 
cance or quantitative value depending 
upon the “field” in which they occur. 
The essence of a good clinician is this 
ability to take the exact quantities of 
instrumental findings, for example, 
blood pressure, blood count, urinalysis, 
and so forth, and enlarge or attenuate 
them according to the individual patient 
(field) in which they occur: his age, 
sex, occupation, mode of life and previ- 
ous experience, including his racial and 
hereditary background. This calls for 
insight, skill, experience, and judgment 
but its essence is not dissimilar to the 
relativity of modern physics which also 
enlarges or reduces quantitative find- 
ings according to the field or frame of 
reference in which they are observed. 


As this biological relativity develops 
we shall see a progressive reformula- 
tion of the criteria of objectivity, of re- 
liability and validity of procedures in 
the direction of greater recognition of 
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pattern, of fields and of individuals.’ 
This trend in scientific investigation 
looks to the revelation of regularity and 
uniformity of process but of wide vari- 
ations in products of these processes as 
exhibited by individuals, atoms, mole- 
cules, organisms, and so forth. 

The development of the Rorschach 
procedure should also be viewed in the 
light of other recent developments of 
procedures for understanding individu- 
al personality. The recognition of how 
much cultural traditions, as transmitted 
by parents and teachers to children, pat- 
tern human behavior into the socially 
sanctioned conduct and feelings is di- 
recting attention to the study of these 
cultural traditions as the basic dimen- 
sions of social order and of individual 
conduct. Thus we are able to see at 
once the underlying generalized pat- 
terns fostered by a culture and also this 

°Cf. the writer’s paper, “Projective Tech- 


niques For the Study of Personality,” Journal 
of Psychology, 1939, 8: 389-413. 


idiomatic expression by individual per- 
sonalities arising in that culture and 
using those patterns. 

With progressive refinement and elab- 
oration of procedures for systematic 
study of culture and personality, we can 
begin to assess the benefits and the hu- 
man costs and the damage which various 
traditional assumptions and beliefs en- 
tail for social order and for personal- 
ities. The continuing research by the 
Rorschach group in our own culture on 
children, adolescents, and adults, and in 
other cultures is helping to clarify these 
problems and illuminate their solution. 

It would seem desirable, therefore, for 
consulting and applied psychologists to 
become increasingly familiar with these 
recent trends as expressed in the Ror- 
schach procedures, whether or not they 
may actually utilize them in their own 
work, since they must carry much of the 
responsibility for guidance and remedial 
work for individual personalities. 


























THE RORSCHACH METHOD: SCIENCE OR MYSTERY 
By MARGUERITE R. HERTZ 


THE BRUSH FOUNDATION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


HE current mobilization of scien- 

tific thought and energy has in- 
cluded the psychologist and the psychi- 
atrist. Students of the Rorschach meth- 
od have joined with the exponents of 
other clinical tools, tests and instru- 
ments to make their contributions. They 
are applying under pressure of war- 
time, results of twenty years’ research 
and clinical study, to refine its tech- 
nique, widen its scope and extend its po- 
tentialities. Small wonder that we 
should ask ourselves, “Has the Ror- 
schach method attained the dignity of 
Science or is it merely an arcane mys- 
tery that has not been and cannot be 
defined or comprehended save by a fa- 
vored few?” 

Briefily, the Rorschach method may 
be described as a projective technique 
employing a series of standardized ink- 
blots to elicit responses, which, when 
studied tend to reveal the mental pro- 
cesses and mechanisms whereby the 
subject selects and organizes his life ex- 
periences in his efforts toward self-ad- 
justment. Personality is reconstructed 
from projected material (responses) 
both in its intellectual and nonintellec- 
tual facets. Deductions are made con- 
cerning intellectual qualities. The sub- 
ject’s inner world is probed, his emo- 
tions appraised in their dynamic or dis- 
integrative activity, and his occupa- 
tions, interests, attitudes, talents and 
personal values revealed. 

Such information and more in con- 
junction with other tests and clinical 
data, permit the skilled Rorschach 
worker who is able to unite and orga- 
nize information at his disposal, to pre- 


sent an integrated picture of the indi- 
vidual and to study the dynamics of his 
personality. He may recognize the sub- 
normal, detect the abnorma!, and dis- 
criminate among psychoses, neuroses 
and organic disturbances of the central 
nervous system. 

Thus the Rorschach method offers an 
instrument of unique promise in that it 
permits both quantitative and qualita- 
tive evaluation of personality. It is 
quantitative in that many traits of the 
subject are compared to those of his 
peers, and qualitative in that many 
facets are viewed for their special and 
idiosyncratic significance i. that unique 
configuration which we call the individ- 
ual’s personality. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
such description and diagnosis are be- 
yond the powers of the amateur or neo- 
phyte. The administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of the method and its 
data are complex and technical. Years 
of intensive and extensive training, 
practice and experience with the meth- 
od and related subject-matter are need- 
ed. But the results available justify the 
high standards and compensate gener- 
ously for the time and effort required 
in preparation. 


SCOPE’ 


The Rorschach method has been ex- 
tensively applied and its results widely 


1 References herein introduced are, with ex- 
ceptions, those not included in the writer’s pre- 
vious summary: M. R. Hertz. “Rorschach: 
Twenty Years After,” Psychological Bulletin, 
1942, 39, 529-572. Most ef these have been 
published within the last two years. The ref- 
erences which are repeated are for the pur- 
poses of the discussion. 
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accepted in many fields—psychology, 
psychopathology, vocational guidance, 
personnel administration, social service 
work, anthropology and delinquency. It 
has been put to service as a clinical tool 
and as an instrument for research.’ 

In the field of child guidance and 
mental hygiene, it has been used with 
success in gauging intellectual level, de- 
tecting special abilities and disabilities 
and in studying the relative effects upon 
adjustment of intelligence, emotions and 
motivations. In the field of child devel- 
opment, the method has been of service 
in the study of the personality of chil- 
dren of preschool age and of school chil- 
dren. It has been employed to advan- 
tage in the study of adolescent person- 
ality and of pubescent development. The 
personality of college students has also 
received Rorschach study. 

In vocational guidance and personnel 
work, its usefulness is increasing con- 
stantly in the diagnosis of special abil- 
ities, talents and aptitudes, the discov- 
ery of personality traits of significance 
in adjustment, and in analyzing jobs 
and specific placements. 

The method has been especially help- 
ful in studying atypical children, the 
mentally retarded and the superior for 
example. It has revealed fears, anxi- 
eties, sex disturbances and other diffi- 
culties ; it has made contributions to the 
psychology and psychopathology of 
stutterers. 

Studies of juvenile delinquents and 
adult criminals employ the technique. 
Inmates of institutions have been stud- 
ied to identify shifts in personality pat- 
terns as a result of institutional experi- 
ence, to evaluate the probabilities of re- 
habilitating delinquents, and to deter- 

2 Because much of this material is treated in 
detail by other writers in this volume, most of 
the references are omitted in this section. Many 


of them, however, appear in the section devot- 
ed to Validity. 


mine psychopathic tendencies. 

Of course, it has been in the psycho- 
pathological field that the method has 
been of greatest assistance. Indeed it 
has been put to use in hospitals, clinics 
and psychiatric institutions throughout 
the country as a psychiatric adjunct in 
clinical differential diagnoses of mental 
deficiency, schizophrenia, psychoneu- 
roses, depressive states, convulsive 
states and intracranial organic pathol- 
ogy. The method has likewise been em- 
ployed to get a more complete personal- 
ity and clinical picture for epileptics, 
chronic alcoholics, and of patients suf- 
fering from arthritis, asthma, chronic 
tuberculosis and heart disease. 

In these studies, personality descrip- 
tions furnished by the method are used 
to obtain light on the psychological 
structure which underlies the various 
kinds of clinical behavior, to gain an in- 
sight into the mental mechanisms in- 
volved, to appraise the degree and trend 
of deviation and to gauge the extent of 
integration and deterioration. 

Impressive use has also been made of 
the technique to study personality fol- 
lowing cerebral lesions, under the influ- 
ence of drugs and hypnosis, and before 
and after insulin treatment and electric 
shock treatment. 

Rorschach results are frequently used 
to determine choice of therapeutic treat- 
ment and to orient the clinician as to 
the prognosis and care of the patient. 
Reference is repeatedly made to Ror- 
schach findings to determine the effec- 
tiveness of therapy. In addition, devel- 
opments are taking place today which 
establish the test as an instrument of 
prediction and a guide to prognosis. The 
method has also found an important 
place in psychoanalysis. And its use in 
general medicine has only begun. 

The Rorschach method has likewise 
been of service in the anthropological 
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field. It has been used to study twins, 
siblings, and unrelated children to de- 
termine the role of genetic and environ- 
mental factors in personality (Troup, 
83). Racial differences have been demon- 
strated by its use by many investiga- 
tors. The method has been employed as 
an aid in the study of personalities in 
primitive societies and to investigate 
cultural variables and individual differ- 
ences in such groups (DuBois and Ober- 
holzer, 16; Cook, 14; Hallowell, 25-27; 
Henry, 33). 

With the advent of the war, the Ror- 
schach method has been used to inves- 
tigate problems of military personnel, 
to select individuals for specific place- 
ments, to gauge aptitudes, to detect in- 
stubility, anxieties and other abnormal- 
ities, to diagnose mental deficiency, neu- 
rotic and psychotic personalities and the 
more subtle personality disorders 
(Brussel and Hitch, 12; Bigelow, 8; 
Harrower-Erickson, 29). It has helped 
detect those who are prone to break un- 
der the rigors of war. Most recently, 
the method has served to study the in- 
fluence of air raids on children (Mons, 
63). 

Today, because of the national emer- 
gency and the need to examine masses 
of individuals, much work on large scale 
application of the method is in progress. 
In several parts of the country the 
method has been adapted to group ap- 
plication. While much research must 
still be done in this area, tentative re- 
sults point thus far to the possibility of 
establishing a valid group instrument. 

Thus the method has gained and con- 
tinues to gain widespread application. 
The expanding utilization of the method 
alone seems to demand caution lest it 
prove to be a false servant of gullible 
masters. 

Hence it seems imperative that we 
stop to take stock; that we pause to ex- 


amine and evaluate what has been done 
and what has been revealed. Is this 
method objective? Is it valid? Are we 
dealing with a science or a mystery? 

Space does not permit an extensive 
review of the work which has been done 
with the method in the last decade. The 
reader is referred to previous articles 
by the writer which summarize and 
evaluate the work done up to 1940 (37, 
38, 40). Suffice to say there has been 
steady progress in the refinement and 
objectification of the method. 

In the last few years, instructions 
have been published, the report of the 
original experiment has been translated 
into English (73), two new manuals 
have appeared (Bochner and Halpern, 
10; Klopfer and Kelley, 56). Scoring 
has been refined ; objective criteria have 
been established (Hertz, 41, 42). Sev- 
eral technical aspects of the method 
have been subjected to further experi- 
mental study (Kelley, 49; Weisskopf, 
85). Mechanical devices have reduced 
the time of administration and of scor- 
ing (Fleischer and Hunt, 19; Hertz, 35, 
36; Beck, 3). Scoring booklets and psy- 
chograms have been printed for distri- 
bution (Klopfer and Davidson, 55; 
Hertz, 43). A highly standardized ap- 
proach consisting of a series of psycho- 
metric scales for scoring has even been 
suggested by Zubin, (88, 89). 

Standardization has made rapid 
strides. The method is administered to- 
day with more certainty and greater 
precision than ever before. For the 
most part, scoring criteria and norms 
supplement qualitative analyses. 


RELIABILITY 
May the method be accepted today as 
trustworthy? Do we have sufficient evi- 
dence of the reliability of the technique? 
As indicated elsewhere (40) the ortho- 
dox techniques of determining reliabil- 
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ity are not satisfactory for the Ror- 
schach method. No parallel set of cards 
has been employed as yet. Zulliger (90) 
has organized the original Behn-Eschen- 
burg material making some changes. 
There is no evidence, however, that the 
Behn-Eschenburg blots were experi- 
mentally matched to the Rorschach se- 
ries so as to furnish an acceptable paral- 
lel series. No study as yet has employed 
these blots to determine the reliability 
of the original Rorschach cards. 

The split-half method, when applied 
to the Rorschach blots, destroys several 
fundamental conditions of the test as 
“Succession” and the introduction of 
color and shading. In addition, test fac- 
tors are studied in isolation which is 
contrary to the basic conception of the 
Rorschach psychogram. 

Repeating the same test also has dis- 
tinct drawbacks. Repetition within a 
short interval of time introduces prob- 
lems of recall, practice, and familarity 
with the material, all of which affect 
the results and give a spuriously high 
coefficient of reliability. Repetition of 
the test after a long period has elasped 
reduces in part the memory and prac- 
tice effects, but introduces other com- 
plications such as actual changes in per- 
sonality, shifts in emotions, changes in 
interest and the like, which tend to re- 
duce the degree of correlation. 

Despite these limitations, some stud- 
ies report fairly satisfactory reliability 
for several Rorschach categories, using 
the split-half technique (Hertz, 34; 
Troup, 83). Fosberg (20), has demon- 
strated the test-retest reliability of the 
method by varying his instructions in 
the retest. The varying procedure failed 
to change Rorschach scores significant- 
ly. 

More recently, methods which keep 
the total personality intact and which 
are therefore better suited to the Ror- 


schach technique have been utilized. 
Troup (83) was able to demonstrate 
the reliability of the method as a whole 
by using Vernon’s matching technique 
(84) in a study of the total personality 
pictures of sets of twins. 

Likewise the objectivity and reliabil- 
ity of interpretations have been subject- 
ed to study. The reliability of blind in- 
terpretations from a response record 
has been reported by Hertz and Ruben- 
stein (47) who made a qualitative com- 
parison of the Rorschach data submit- 
ted by three interpreters. Their method 
was further expanded by Krugman (58) 
in a study of 25 problem children who 
compared independent Rorschach inter- 
pretations and who had these compari- 
sons made by experienced judges who 
rated the degree of agreement among 
the data. Response records and scoring 
tabulations were likewise matched with 
the interpretations. Krugman was able 
to demonstrate conclusively that brief 
interpretations of problem children by 
experienced Rorschach workers are 
highly objective and reliable. 

Finally clinical studies utilizing test- 
retest procedures under experimentally 
varied conditions likewise prove the re- 
liability of the method. Studies in elec- 
tric convulsive therapy cases show un- 
usual stability of the method. Thus Kel- 
ley, Margulies and Barrera (53) were 
able to demonstrate that Rorschach rec- 
ords taken in a single day after the 
initial electric shock when the patient 
was amnesic to the test (and hence 
could not remember previous answers) 
showed little significant change. They 
conclude that the method is basically 
stable and measures the same areas of 
the personality each time it is applied. 
In like manner, Beck (6) could report 
that electric shock treatment does not 
change the personality basically. 

By and large, the method is accepted 
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today as satisfactorily objective and re- 
liable. 
VALIDITY 

Validation of Rorschach categories 
and of the method as a whole has occu- 
pied the attention of the experimental- 
ist and clinician alike. As a result, the 
validity of many aspects of the method 
has been established. 

Limitations of space forbid exhaustive 
references. The reader is referred once 
more, however, to the writer’s previous 
reviews and evaluation studies (37, 38, 
40). As there indicated, few direct ex- 
periments have been designed to test 
the validity of specific categories. In re- 
cent months, however, collateral experi- 
mental work has suggested many leads 
to clarify the meanings of various as- 
pects of the Rorschach method. Brosin 
and Fromm (11), for example, have 
turned to Gestalt psychology with its 
concepts of “Priéignanz,” “entropy,” and 
organic wholes to explain the relation- 
ship between Rorschach reactions and 
the personality of the subject. Similarly, 
Koffka recommends the study of Form 
in terms of continuity, balance, and 
“Prignanz”’ (Wood, Arluck and Mar- 
gulies, 86). 

An interesting experiment reported by 
Ruesch and Finesinger (76) shows the 
relation between Rorschach color re- 
sponses and the use of color in drawings. 
The Graphic Rorschach Test developed 
by Rocklin and Levine (72) not only sup- 
plements and extends the original meth- 
od but also confirms many of its aspects. 

Efforts to establish validity in terms 
of the traditional correlation technique 
have been for the most part abortive. A 
few of the so-called intellectual factors 
have been validated as indices of intelli- 
gence, and some nonintellectual factors 
as related to emotional qualities (40). 

A great deal of work toward valida- 
tion has been in terms of comparisons 


of groups of known intelligence and spe- 
cific personality traits. The method has 
been able to identify subjects of vary- 
ing intelligence, the stable and the un- 
stable, the depressed, the constricted, 
and the subnormal. Reference must be 
made to the writer’s previous review 
for a list of these group comparisons 
(40). More recent reports include per- 
sonality studies of adolescents, (Hertz, 
39, 44; Hertz and Baker, 45, 46; Suares, 
81). Group comparisons also include 
studies of problem children and delin- 
quents, (Endacott, 18; Kogan, 57; Lind- 
ner and Chapman, 60). 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
the Rorschach method can differentiate 
among the various mental disorders. In- 
numerable comparative studies deal 
with schizophrenia, the psychoneuroses, 
melancholia, the organic psychoses, psy- 
chopathy and the epilepsies. Studies 
which are landmarks include Rorschach 
analyses of schizophrenic patients by 
Beck (4) and Rickers-Ovsiankina (71), 
depressed phases of the various clinical 
disorders by Guirdham (22, 23), organ- 
ic and neurological disturbances by 
Piotrowski (68), and Harrower-Erick- 
son (30, 31, 32) and epilepsy by Stauder 
(80). 

Of more recent date, a carefully con- 
trolled study by Arluck (1, 2) employed 
the Rorschach method in conjunction 
with other tests and clinical data to 
study personality differences between 
epileptics and normal individuals. Per- 
sonality studies utilizing the Rorschach 
method on chronic alcoholics have also 
been reported by Kelly and Barrera 
(50), Jastak (48) and Billig and Sulli- 
van (9). 

Using the comparative method, bat- 
teries of factors have been established 
which are significantly more frequent 
in certain groups of clinical subjects 
than in controlled or contrasting groups. 
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Thus “signs” have been identified for 
intracranial organic pathology (Piot- 
rowski, 68), psychoneuroses (Miale and 
Harrower-Erickson, 62), schizophrenia 
(Kelly and Klopfer, 51), adjustment 
and maladjustment (Davidson, 15). 
Billig and Sullivan (9) likewise have 
identified certain common features of 
chronic alcoholics in Rorschach records 
and have suggested a sign approach here 
too might give helpful prognostic indi- 
cations. 

Validation has been reported likewise 
in terms of qualitative comparisons 
with outside criteria, — case records, 
test data, interviews, teachers’ reports, 
psychoanalytic data and other informa- 
tion. Where “blind diagnosis” is em- 
ployed and independent interpretations 
made, these comparisons are, of course, 
more impressive. 

Thus Benjamin and Ebaugh (7) were 
able to show unusually high agreement 
between Rorschach and clinical diag- 
noses of 50 patients. More recently, 
Brussel and Hitch (12) reported un- 
usually high agreement (98 per cent) 
between Rorschach findings and the 
clinical diagnoses of 50 routine cases at 
Fort Dix Station Hospital. Similarly 
close correspondence has been reported 
between opinions of teachers and Ror- 
schach analyses of college students by 
Munroe (64) and between Rorschach 
data and case record materials of 21 
boys in a camp by Young and Higgen- 
bottom (87). 

In an experiment in large scale test- 
ing by a modification of the Rorschach 
method which converted the procedure 
of interpretation and scoring into a 15 
minute inspection technique, Munroe 
(65, 66) reported a large number of 
correct matchings between Rorschach 
data and outside qualitative criteria. 
She felt justified in claiming that the 
validity of even the shortened form of 


inspection-diagnosis for large scale test- 
ing had been established. 

Other qualitative studies check Ror- 
schach interpretations with dynamic 
characterizations based on psychoanaly- 
sis (Hertz and Rubenstein, 47; Schatia, 
78). Validation in terms of hypnosis was 
recently tried by Earl (17) who, by hyp- 
notizing five unstable mentally defective 
adolescents, was able to show the valid- 
ity of the symbolic interpretations of 
certain Rorschach factors. 

The comparative qualitative method 
has been further developed by utilizing 
the statistical method of correct match- 
ing (84). While the method has been 
found limited in its application to ma- 
terial as complex as the Rorschach 
data, Troup (83) was able to determine 
the degree of similarity in the personal- 
ity of 20 pairs of identical twins, and 
Patterson and Magaw (67) could vali- 
date Rorschach findings by applying this 
technique to the scores of mentally de- 
fective problem children. More recent- 
ly, Krugman (58) developed this ap- 
proach further by having competent 
judges match 25 personality interpreta- 
tions outlined in charts with similar out- 
lines of clinical case study abstracts. 
Her results point conclusively to the 
clinical validity of the interpretations. 

Rorschach literature abounds with in- 
dividual case studies which are offered 
as partial validation of the method. 
Many of these have been enumerated in 
the previous summary of the writer 
(40). The manuals which have appeared 
contain case after case of Rorschach de- 
scriptions of various kinds of personal- 
ities, most of which have been checked 
against outside criteria. The three blind 
diagnoses of a subject reported by Hertz 
and Rubenstein (47) exhibited high 
agreement with other test results, clini- 
cal notes and psychoanalytic data dem- 
onstrating not only the reliability of the 
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interpretations but also their clinical 
validity. 

Of recent date, interesting case stud- 
ies have been offered of convulsive 


states (Kelley and Margulies, 52), of. 


the psychotic personality in twins 
(Kisker and Michael, 54) of enuretic 
children (Goldfarb, 21) and of institu- 
tionalized delinquent boys (Kogan, 57). 

In the last few years, attempts have 
been made to establish the method as a 
prognostic instrument. Aside from the 
clinical possibilities, this approach 
serves as another method, — probably 
the best method—of validation of the 
Rorschach test. 

In 1941, Piotrowski (69) reported 
that predictions based on pretreatment 
Rorschach records as to the success of 
insulin treatment agreed with clinical 
estimates of the results of treatment in 
53 out of 60 schizophrenic cases. Sub- 
sequent workers have been able to show 
definite differences between improved 
and unimproved patients from Ror- 
schach records of insulin-treated schizo- 
phrenics tested before and after treat- 
ment. Some have enumerated favorable 
prognostic signs (Cheney and Clow, i3; 
Graham, 24; Halpern, 28). 

The predictive potentialities of the 
method have likewise been reported in 
other areas. Thus, for example, Mun- 
roe (64) can predict with considerable 
success students’ adaptability to college 
life. 

These findings furnish the evidence 
for the validity of the Rorschach meth- 
od. In group studies, specific Rorschach 
factors and patterns are indirectly vali- 
dated. The Rorschach categories which 
appear more reliably in one group than 
another may be said to reflect the domi- 
nant traits of that group. To that ex- 
tent the interpretive values of these fac- 
tors may be deemed valid. 

Comparisons of Rorschach interpre- 


tations with outside criteria definitely 
contribute to the validity of the method. 
When Rorschach descriptions conform 
to information obtained from other 
sources, the method must be considered 
clinically valid. Similarly, the fact that 
results of one record elicit approximate- 
ly the same personality pictures from 
many competent interpreters furnishes 
to some extent evidence of the method’s 
standardization and validity. 

Similarly the power of the method to 
differentiate the various clinical groups 
establishes its high diagnostic validity. 

Finally the most promising method of 
validation, — success in predicting per- 
sonality development and subsequent be- 
havior—promises ultimately to establish 
the validity of the method. After all, 
success in prediction is the ultimate cri- 
terion of validation. If and when this 
approach is systematically developed so 
that competent Rorschach workers 
make the same predictions based on 
specific patterns and their differentiat- 
ing criteria are experimentally estab- 
lished, the method will be on firm and 
valid ground. 


EVALUATION 


. This cursory review of methods of re- 
search and results furnishes in part the 
claims of the method for acceptance. To 
the extent that the method has been 
shown to be objective, standardized, re- 
liable and valid, it has attained scien- 
tific status. 

Despite the rapid progress in the 
field, the impressiveness of research and 
the accumulation of valuable data, 
the scientific validity of the method is 
still open to challenge. Many of the lim- 
itations have already been discussed— 
over-generalization, conclusions drawn 
from small groups and from prelimi- 
nary observations, the uncritical lump- 
ing of Rorschach data, lack of statisti- 
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cal treatment of statistical problems 
(Beck, 5; Hertz, 37, 38, 40; Krugman, 
59). More may be said. Research has 
not kept up with therapeutic usage ; sub- 
jective interpretation has outrun scien- 
tific judgment. Doctrinaire inflexibility 
has characterized much of the work on 
the refinement and development of the 
method and much of its clinical valida- 
tion. These shortcomings are serious 
because they surround the method with 
an aura of mystery. Much that has been 
offered has not been or cannot be ex- 
plained, or it can be applied only by a 
chosen few. Therefore, even at the risk 
of over-emphasis and reiteration, men- 
tion should be made of those features 
which deter the scientific acceptance of 
the method. 

The need for statistical determination 
of such categories as the normal detail, 
D, the popular response, P, and the orig- 
inal response, O, has been amply dis- 
cussed in the literature. Similarly few 
deny that F + is at least a partially 
quantitative factor and hence should be 
treated as such. Another problem am- 
ply discussed in the literature is that of 
adequate norms for the various Ror- 
schach factors. Many investigators have 
made substantial contributions to these 
normative problems. Their results cer- 
tainly should be put to practical appli- 
cation. 

It is difficult to understand, therefore, 
why no list of normal details appears 
in one of the manuals published or why 
subjective lists for D and P still are ap- 
plied by many workers. Thus Klopfer 
and Kelley (56) prefer to imtroduce 
their own subjective lists for these fac- 
tors “in the absence of studies showing 
universal validity.” There is justifica- 
tion in the refusal to accept results from 
limited and possibly unrepresentative 
samples. But it is equally true such 
studies represent the only systematic 


work available. These then should form 
the basis of all tentative lists of norms 
until further systematic studies dictate 
the need for their modification. Certain- 
ly they should not be supplanted by any 
lists based on “experience.” This is es- 
pecially significant when it can be 
shown that the subjective lists of D’s 
introduced by Klopfer and Kelley in- 
cludes some normal details not experi- 
mentally established in any other inves- 
tigation for any other age group report- 
ed in the literature. Similarly, many 
P’s fail to appear though they have been 
reported in several studies. 

Nor does subjective evaluation pre- 
clude limited and unrepresentative sam- 
pling. Qualitative judgments based on 
experience alone may be, and frequent- 
ly are, prejudiced peculiarly by contact 
with certain kinds of subjects. If re- 
sults of statistical studies are limited 
by the selective nature of the sample, 
subjective results are similarly limited 
by the nature of the samples on which 
their interpretive judgments are based. 

Again, many Rorschach workers have 
dropped the valuable concept of F+ as 
identified by Rorschach and have substi- 
tuted other qualitative categories. A 
popular form, FP, is identified, how- 
ever, which is based on group frequen- 
cy. But nowhere in the literature are 
frequency lists of the FP’s given for 
any group or age. 

Then, too, the modification of the 
original Rorschach scores and the iden- 
tification and application of new scores 
have not been sufficiently thorough. 
Rorschach scoring has been refined and 
super-refined. The interpretive values 
of new categories have been hypothe- 
sized, repeated, reiterated, and finally 
aecepted as facts. Offered tentatively as 
working hypotheses, they have never 
advanced beyond that stage. Yet they 
have been incorporated in articles, case 
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studies and books, have been utilized in 
important research, and have been put 
to practical use without adequate ex- 
perimental or even systematic clinical 
proof. 

Thus “d areas, de, di, dd, and dr” 
have been identified. Similarly, various 
kinds of space answers, m, c, k, C’ and 
a host of other factors. Interpretive 
values have been assigned to them. 
Norms have been recommended for 
them. Yet no systematic studies have 
been reported establishing them as val- 
id. Many of these categories appear 
clinically significant but whether they 
really are is open to question. There is 
no intention here to cast doubt on their 
probable value in diagnosis. But work- 
ers should be reminded constantly of 
the gap between hypothesis and fact. 

Another question, even more disturb- 
ing, is the use of subjective norms for 
many Rorschach categories based on 
empirical data alone. In study after 
study and even in the manuals pub- 
lished, actual numerical values are as- 
signed to many factors without evidence 
of their reliability. Thus various ratios 
are used for W, D, and Dr, for W:M, 
P:0, A+H:Ad+Hd, for the “circle of 
refinement,” for F:M:C, and for many 
other combinations, with only personal 
experience — extensive, it is true — to 
vouch for them. 

This is equally true of the interpre- 
tive values assigned to many categories. 
It is still to be determined experimen- 
tally whether certain factors point to 
certain psychological processes and 
mechanisms assigned to them, and if 
so, why. Thus Schachtel (77) distin- 
guishes between different kinds of form 
and discusses their significance without 
any indication of the basis upon which 
he makes his claims. Again, special sig- 
nificance is assigned by many interpre- 
ters to overproduction or underproduc- 
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tion of responses to the last three cards 
(%VIII-X), yet no systematic studies 
as yet have established this. On the con- 
trary, certain meanings have been dis- 
proved (Hertz and Baker, 45). 

It must be emphasized that many ex- 
aminers who employ these hypothetical 
categories made no claim for their va- 
lidity. Thus in their recent manual, 
Klopfer and Kelley repeatedly indicate 
that “suggested” norms and interpreta- 
tive values are “approximate,” “rough 
estimates,” “not based on valid statis- 
tical research,” “working hypotheses” 
and the like. Other workers, however, 
are not so careful. Thus Piotrowski 
(70) in publishing a comparative list of 
“main Rorschach symbols” as used by 
various investigators, treats the differ- 
entiated movement and texture respons- 
es as definitely valid. 

It should also be emphasized that 
many of the norms, ratios, and interpre- 
tations appear accurate. Some are in 
the process of validation. Many more, 
however, are still in the realm of em- 
pirical deduction and fancy. Before the 
Rorschach method attains scientific sta- 
tus, sound and systematic proof must be 
added to interpretive artistry. 

These same observations apply to di- 
agnostic and prognostic studies re- 
viewed. Although “sign” studies have 
appeared in large numbers, many are 
still hypothetical. Differential criteria 
must be established in terms of both 
control and contrasting groups as well 
as in terms of outside objective criteria. 
There must be many more critical tests 
of these batteries of signs and more in- 
tensive studies of their application in 
individual diagnosis (Ross, 74). 

In conclusion, is must be emphasized 
that with any qualitative instrument, 
one must rely to a great extent on the 
competent judgments of the expert as to 
the tentative validity of his numerical 
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approximations and meanings of factors. 
The field of the Rorschach is singularly 
privileged in having experts whose in- 
terpretive artistry is productive of bril- 
liant personality descriptions and diag- 
noses which often appear more accurate 
and more revealing than the combined 
products of many other tests and clinical 
material. There can be no doubt that 
the Rorschach expert who successfully 
diagnoses personality traits and who 
can predict personality development has 
to a great extent validated the data on 
which he has based his intuitive deduc- 
tions. Thus Klopfer and many of his 
colleagues who co-operated in producing 
the manual just published have made 
substantial contributions to the validity 
of the Rorschach method. 

One must keep in mind, however, 
that there is a subtle distinction be- 
tween the validity of a method and the 
skill of the interpreter. All too often 
success in diagnosis and prognosis may 
be due to the intuitive deductions of the 
expert which need not necessarily be 
based on the method in use. 

Further, one must not forget that 
subjective interpretation is only one 
type of validation, a type which depends 
on personal concept, personal theories 
and personal experiences. Concepts are 
valuable tools especially when they are 
clearly defined, but they do not consti- 
tute empirical data. Theories derived 
from clinical observations remain the- 
ories, no matter how extensive the clin- 
ical experience. Most important, ex- 
perience may dictate various refine- 
ments of method but such refinements 
contribute nothing to the validity of the 
method. They may make the method 
‘more objective and more sensitive, per- 
haps, but not more valid. Validity sti!! 
has to be established. 

Thus, although much has been done 
in the field of the Rorschach method, 


much remains. Despite the clinical ac- 
ceptance and usefulness of the Ror- 
schach method, it has not as yet ac- 
quired the full dignity and status of a 
science. Unless objectivity and validity 
are attained and established, it must be- 
come inevitably the discipline of a chos- 
en few who proclaim, 
“We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery.” 

But granting that we continue our quest 
for standardized techniques and values 
—and we are on our way—the Ror- 
schach method promises an instrument 
of possibilities limited only by the limi- 
tations of personality itself. 
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THE RORSCHACH IN CHILD GUIDANCE 
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NEW YORK CITY 


N the Psychodiagnostik, Rorschach 
(48) dealt almost entirely with 
adults, children being mentioned three 
or four times incidentally in connection 
with discussions of adult development. 
Of the twenty-seven sample cases pre- 
sented by Rorschach, all but one were 
records of adults; the lone exception 
was a seventeen-year-old imbecile. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Five or six years elapsed between the 
publication of the Psychodiagnostik in 
1921 and the beginning of the systemat- 
ic use of the method in the United 
States. During this time several stud- 
ies of children were reported by Euro- 
pean workers—very few indeed, com- 
pared with those of adults. In the early 
years of Rorschach work in this coun- 
try, however, the method was used ex- 
tensively with children. David Levy, 
who introduced the Rorschach method 
in this country in 1924, and Beck, who 
was among the first experimenters here 
(1927), were connected with the Insti- 
tute of Child Guidance at these times. 
In his Introduction to the Rorschach 
Method (1937), Beck (1) devoted a sec- 
tion to problem children. This was 
quite a departure from Rorschach’s Psy- 
chodiagnostik. 

From these beginnings, the Ror- 
schach has probably been used as much 
with children as with adults, particular- 
ly in recent years. The writer has con- 


ducted no survey to determine the use 
of this instrument in children’s clinics, 
but knows from personal experience 
that it has become one of the basic tools 
in the psychologist’s repertory. Since 
many more psychologists are function- 
ing in children’s clinics than in those de- 
signed for adults, a study of the extent 
of the use of the Rorschach would un- 
doubtedly reveal that that method is 
probably more widely employed with 
children than with adults in this coun- 
try. During the past few years, it has 
become almost a prerequisite for em- 
ployment as a psychologist to be com- 
petent in the use of the Rorschach. This 
is particularly true of the psychologist 
in the child-guidance clinic. It is still 
possible for a psychologist, working in 
an organization expecting only psycho- 
metric results, to get along without a 
dynamic approach to personality. In the 
child-guidance clinic, however, the clini- 
cal psychologist works closely with psy- 
chiatrist and psychiatric social worker. 
In such a setup he must contribute to 
the understanding of the client’s per- 
sonality gestalt. His psychometrics help 
construct the intellectual picture, but 
assist little with the affective aspects. 
By the use of a projective technique he 
can do more than supply data on intel- 
lectual and achievement levels and can 
obtain more than a subjective impres- 
sion of the personality. To date, the 
most successful of the projective tech- 
niques is the Rorschach. 
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USES OF THE RORSCHACH IN THE CHILD 
GUIDANCE CLINIC 

It is an interesting fact that the Ror- 
schach, as developed and used in Euro- 
pean countries, was largely employed by 
psychiatrists. In the United States, al- 
though introduced by a psychiatrist and 
although many prominent psychiatrists 
work with it, the Rorschach has been 
developed and has become known main- 
ly as a psychologist’s tool, especially in 
clinics where psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists function jointly with the same 
children. There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, it provided alert 
psychologists the opportunity to escape 
from perpetual probing for 1.Q.’s with- 
out reference to the total personality. 
“Objective” personality tests of the 
pencil-and-paper variety had been very 
disappointing and had yielded little that 
could stand the pragmatic clinical test. 
The Rorschach did seem to meet that 
test. In the second place, being partial- 
ly objective and requiring careful scor- 
ing and tabulation, it seemed, in the 
main, to fit better with the psycholo- 
gist’s training and work habits than 
with the psychiatrist’s. In the third 
place, since psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists in this country were skeptical of 
the method, they refused to accept the 
Rorschach at face value. They had to 
be shown, and the usual manner of test- 
ing the test consisted of the method of 
blind analysis, the psychologist admin- 
istering, scoring, and interpreting the 
Rorschach without reference to the 
case material, and the psychiatrist uti- 
lizing the usual psychiatric and social- 
work techniques as a check on the va- 
lidity of the method. After initial ex- 
perimentation in this manner, the psy- 
chologist, having mastered the tech- 
nique, frequently continued to adminis- 
ter and interpret the Rorschach as a 
regular and accepted procedure. 


Not even the most ardent Rorschach 
enthusiast will claim that the Rorschach 
is the perfect instrument for evaluating 
personality. The method still leaves 
much to be desired, especially with chil- 
dren. It is therefore all the more re- 
markable that it has displaced so thor- 
oughly the general run of “personality” 
tests in child-guidance clinics. Literally 
thousands of psychological tests for va- 
rious functions and hundreds of person- 
ality tests have appeared in the past 
twenty years. Only a few have survived 
—the few that proved useful. During 
this period the Rorschach has become 
ever stronger in retaining a place in 
the clinic test battery. The reason is its 
usefulness. 

The uses of the Rorschach Examina- 
tion in a child-guidance clinic, with 
some illustrative case material, were 
discussed by the writer elsewhere (30). 
For the purposes of this discussion, 
mere enumeration of these uses an¢ ab- 
breviated comments are sufficient. The 
Rorschach is being employed in the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance: 

1. As a screening device to deter- 
mine the need for a psychiatric exami- 
nation. This is important in a child- 
guidance clinic where pressures for the 
examination of large numbers of chil- 
dren are great and where only a rela- 
tively small number can be given psy- 
chiatric study. 

2. As an aid in differential diagno- 
sis. Frequently, equivocal findings in 
the clinical study make a definite diag- 
nosis very difficult, and the Rorschach 
examination can, in certain instances, 
assist in arriving at a tenable conclu- 
sion. 

8. As an aid in determining intellec- 
tual status, when psychometric findings 
are not clear. This is particularly im- 
portant when the intellectual level 
reached on psychological tests is not a 
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complete reflection of functioning level. 
The Rorschach enables one to distin- 
guish between the two. 

4. To determine the treatability of 
the child, who is usually treated by the 
psychiatrist. This is important, since 
the psychiatrist in a child-guidance clin- 
ic can accept only a limited number of 
children for treatment, and an instru- 
ment that makes it possible for him to 
select children who can respond to treat- 
ment is valuable. The factors that assist 
in evaluating treatability are listed in 
(29). 

5. To prognosticate the treatability 
of the parent, who is usually treated by 
the psychiatric social worker. When a 
sociz] worker undertakes treatment 
with a parent, she has the choice of sev- 
eral levels and intensities. The Ror- 
schach has helped her, in many in- 
stances, to decide whether prolonged 
social treatment is advisakle, or wheth- 
er the parent under consideration re- 
quires a type of treatment that a social 
worker is not qualified to give. 

6. As an aid in determining the sta- 
tus of a child under psychiatric treat- 
ment at various points during the treat- 
ment. Psychiatrists not only use the 
Rorschach in this way in order to eval- 
uate their treatment techniques, but al- 
so to decide whether the child is ready 
for termination of treatment. 

7. To supply a personality picture 
that is useful in planning programs of 
study and treatment. 

8. To supply “complex-indicators” 
and other leads that can frequently be 
used by the psychiatrist in diagnosis 
and treatment. 

9. As a means of obtaining a per- 
sonality evaluation in the case of chil- 
dren who do not respond to the usual 
psychiatric techniques. Some children 
can be reached in this way and not by 
other means. The Rorschach examina- 


tion does not arouse as much anxiety 
in some children as does the psychiatric 
examination. In the case of adults, how- 
ever, the reverse may sometimes be 
true. 

10. In the case of children with pro- 
found educational disabilities, as an aid 
in determining the child’s readiness to 
profit from remedial measures. 

11. In planning recreational outlets, 
as an aid in determining types of activ- 
ities, particularly with reference to hu- 
man relationships, interest in other chil- 
dren or adults, type of child or adult 
preferred, etc. This can be extended to 
other areas, such as prognosis with re- 
gard to the relative merits of a male or 
female teacher, club leader, tutor, ther- 
apist, and the like. 

There are other uses to which the 
Rorschach is put in a child-guidance 
clinic, many of them implied in those 
listed above. Enough of them have been 
presented to give at least a general idea 
of the instrument’s function in a clini- 
cal setup. Except for its use as a screen- 
ing device, the Rorschach is seldom em- 
ployed as a substitute for the child- 
guidance-clinic study. It is a valuable 
adjunct to such a study, but cannot dis- 
place it. It is useful in proportion to 
the clinical skill of the worker employ- 
ing it. The more able the clinician and 
the greater his general clinical knowl- 
edge and skill, the more will the Ror- 
schach yield as a supplement or adjunct 
to the regular clinical study. 

The term “child guidance” has, in the 
minds of many, come to mean a very 
specific type of approach to the study 
and treatment of children who present 
problems. It includes the classical four- 
fold approach of psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, social work, and medicine. The 
child-guidance clinic functions along 
these four parallel lines, and it is in that 
sense that the foregoing discussion on 
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the Rorschach in child guidance em- 
ployed the term. 

In a less technical sense, however, the 
term “child guidance” is frequently em- 
ployed to mean a general approach in 
dealing with children, whether they pre- 
sent problems of adjustment or not. In 
that sense, it is used as a philosophy in- 
volved in dealing with the problems of 
growth and development of all children, 
rather than with the aggravated prob- 
lems of a small number of children ac- 
cepted for study, treatment, or both, in 
a child-guidance clinic. It is in the wid- 
er sense that the following remarks on 
the use of the Rorschach in child guid- 
ance are made. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE RORSCHACH IN 
WORK WITH CHILDREN 


There is hardly an area concerned 
with children that has not had consider- 
able experimentation with the Ror- 
schach. Characteristic reactions to the 
plates by children of various age groups, 
from infancy to adult life, have been re- 
corded time and time again, although 
not systematically enough to arrive at 
characteristic performances for each 
age level. Sex differences have been 
sought; identical twins have been stud- 
ied; intelligence-test results have been 
carefully compared with Rorschach re- 
sults ; young delinquents, stutterers, fee- 
ble-minded, schoo] failures, adolescents, 
preschool children, college students, and 
behavior problem children constitute 
only a portion of types of known studies 
of children by means of the Rorschach 
method. It'is obvious, then, that a large 
body of information on the use of the 
Rorschach in the diagnosis of children’s 
problems is available to those who are 
familiar with the method. Much has 
been written about the use of the Ror- 
schach in education, in vocational guid- 
ance, and in work with problem chil- 


_ dren, particularly delinquents. The work 


of H. Zulliger (50-56 incl.) in these re- 
spects is well known, and he is by no 
means alone in this field, as can be seen 
from the bibliography. 

Many workers with children in the 
fields of education, guidance, recreation, 
custodial care, and others, influenced by 
these studies and noting the widespread 
use of the Rorschach in children’s clin- 
ics, have employed the method in their 
work with children. Frequently, they 
do not possess the clinical background 
and experience to utilize the test ade- 
quately. This leads to faulty diagnoses 
and intepretations and may do consider- 
able harm not only to the children in- 
volved but to clinical psychology. While 
it is perfectly valid to use the Rorschach 
for the leads it furnishes for further 
study of a child, it is not valid, in the 
opinion of the writer, to make diagnoses 
of pathology on the basis of the Ror- 
schach without supporting evidence, 
particularly from the psychiatric and 
social study. It is a great temptation to 
employ a specific test for the determina- 
tion of profound personality disturb- 
ances, but care must be exercised that 
that temptation is not yielded to too 
readily. This caution is particularly 
necessary in work with children. While, 
as has been pointed out, the Rorschach 
is extremely useful with children, it is 
not nearly as satisfactory with them as 
with adults. In spite of all the experi- 
mentation done with children on the 
Rorschach, there are still many gaps in 
our knowledge about children and their 
performance on that test. We are learn- 
ing every day that factors considered 
pathological with adults are normal 
with very young children. Not having 
reached the point of certainty with 
many aspects of the test as they pertain 
to children, we must be extremely care- 
ful about arriving at final judgments 
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and decisions on the basis of the Ror- 
schach alone. 

If, however, we use the Rorschach as 
we would any tool in clinical psychology, 
as a basis for leads and as an adjunct to 
other methods of obtaining information, 
we have a valuable instrument in the 
Rorschach, particularly in equivocal and 
doubtful cases. It can assist us in an- 
swering such questions as: “Is a particu- 
lar child severely disturbed, or is he 
merely going through a temporary 
phase?” “Do the results of the intelli- 
gence test do justice to this boy or girl, 
or are they possibly depressed because 
of an emotional disturbance?” “Should 
this child be encouraged to work harder 
in school, or should an attempt be made 
to release pressure because he is already 
under too great pressure?” “Is that 
child sufficiently disturbed to warrant 
an effort to obtain psychiatric help for 
him?” These and many other questions 
can be answered with the aid of the 
Rorschach even in a nonclinical organi- 
zation without attempting psychiatric 
diagnosis. 

One of the more recent developments 
in the Rorschach has been the group 
Rorschach. Individual administration 
of the test is time-consuming, and, in 
many situations, not possible. Dr. Har- 
rower-Erickson’s work with the group 
Rorschach (11, 12) is well known and 
need not be reviewed here.' In the pres- 
ent discussion our concern with the use 
of the Rorschach for group purposes is 
to evaluate it as a possible method in 
child-guidance clinics and in other work 
with children. 

The hope has been expressed that the 
group Rorschach will bear the same re- 
lationship to the individual Rorschach 
as the group intelligence test bears to 


1See M. R. Harrower-Erickson, “La 
Scale Investigations with the Rorschach Meth- 
od,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 
19438, 7: 120-26. 
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the individual Binet examination. In 
one sense this is the case: both group 
tests are administered to a number of 
subjects at the same time. In another 
sense it is not: whereas the responses 
on the group-intelligence test are final 
and clear-cut, so that they can be scored 
objectively with a scoring stencil, and a 
final, unequivocal score arrived at, the 
group Rorschach cannot be scored by 
stencils. Each test requires careful, in- 
dividual scoring, possibly even more so 
than the individual Rorschach, since the 
inquiry on the group Rorschach is usual- 
ly not as complete as the one on the in- 
dividual test. The group Rorschach can 
therefore never become as simple and 
automatic as the group-intelligence test. 
It requires as much skill as the individ- 
ual test in scoring and interpretation, 
and cannot be turned over to untrained 
workers. 

In spite of these disadvantages, how- 
ever, the group Rorschach is relatively 
economical and, though not as useful as 
the individual method for clinical pur- 
poses, nevertheless does serve a useful 
purpose, particularly with educated 
adults. The drawback of the inadequate 
inquiry can be handled by the introduc- 
tion of a brief individual supplementary 
inquiry on doubtful items, an inquiry 
that need not consume more than five to 
ten minutes for each individual. How- 
ever, the group Rorschach is not as use- 
ful with children as with adults. Artic- 
ulateness and the ability to express one- 
self in writing are essential for the 
group method, and education and ma- 
turity are important factors. It is prob- 
ably not practicable to employ the group 
Rorschach below the senior high-school 
level, except for very superior children. 
The use of the group method is there- 
fore definitely limited in the case of 
children. Furthermore, the limitations 
mentioned in connection with the group 
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method must be added to those previ- 
ously discussed in connection with the 
individual Rorschach. At its present 
stage of development, therefore, the 
group Rorschach can hardly be consid- 
ered as parallel to the group intelligence 
test. 

At the senior high-school level the 
group method serves a useful purpose. 
The writer recently participated in a 
rather intensive study of 650 boys, in 
the third and fourth years of the aca- 
demic high schools of New York City, 
whe were enrolled in advanced pre- 
flight aviation courses Among the bat- 
tery of psychological tests employed 
was the group Rorschach. Although all 
the other tests have been scored, inter- 
preted, and evaluated for some time, the 
Rorschach records have required so 
great an expenditure of time that it 
will be many months before they can 
be evaluated by the available staff. Four 
other psychological tests for the same 
group were completed in several days. 
Although far from complete, prelimi- 
nary results indicate that, although the 
group test will probably not yield as 
many data as the individual Rorschach 
would have, the data yielded possess far 
greater usefulness for personality eval- 
uation than any other pencil-paper 
“personality” test now known to the 
writer and his colleagues. 

In conclusion, the Rorschach method 
has proved a valuable clinical adjunct 
to the psychological test battery in the 
child-guidance clinic, in child-guidance 
work in the broader use of the term, in 
education, and in related fields. The in- 
dividual Rorschach is more useful than 
the group method, but the latter offers 
new possibilities because it is relatively 
economical. Both the individual and 
group methods, however, leave much to 
be desired in the case of children and 
are much further developed with adults. 


Not enough clinically validated research 
has been done to differentiate between 
the performance on the Rorschach of 
preschool children, primary children, 
lower-grade children, preadolescents, 
and adolescents. Some of the attempts 
at obtaining “norms” at various age 
levels have proved futile and sterile, be- 
cause they obtained distributions of sin- 
gle factors at each level rather than to- 
tal configurations. The value of the 
Rorschach lies in these configurations 
and in the item relationships rather 
than in single-item distributions. Sta- 
tisticians who are not clinically orient- 
ed can therefore contribute little to the 
development of the Rorschach, and the 
only productive method of validating 
the Rorschach is by the use of the en- 
tire Rorschach configuration against 
other clinical data. Because this is a 
slow and laborious process, it will prob- 
ably be some time before we obtain 
completely satisfactory results. 
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USE OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD IN 
COLLEGE GUIDANCE 


By RUTH MUNROE 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


DISCUSSION of the Rorschach in 
college guidance must distinguish 
clearly between use of the test in its 
original form as a highly refined instru- 
ment of diagnosis for individual cases 
and its application to large groups of 
students with modified methods of ad- 
ministration and evaluation. Adapta- 
tion of the test to large scale use is a 
recent development still much in need 
of exposition and further study both as 
to its assets and its limitations. We 
cannot stress too strongly or too fre- 
quently that the Rorschach test admin- 
istered to groups and evaluated within 
a few minutes does not yield results of 
the same richness and accuracy expect- 
ed from a full interpretation. Experi- 
ments in several colleges suggest, how- 
ever, that the test in drastically abridged 
form may be superior to other methods 
of quick assessment now available and 
that it could be used to advantage in the 
selection and handling of large groups. 


VALUE OF THE RORSCHACH AS A 
DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT 


We turn first to a consideration of 
the intensive use of the test. Several 
questions arise: one, it is important for 
a college to pay attention to the indi- 
vidual psychology of students rather 
than confine its judgment to their aca- 
demic output? For special cases this 
question has already been widely an- 
swered in the affirmative. It is abun- 


dantly clear that some students fail not 
because they are stupid or “lazy” but 
because of tangled emotions. Many col- 
leges have accepted responsibility not 
only for frank mental illness but also 
for minor maladjustments. The very 
term college guidance indicates aware- 
ness of the problem, and any personnel 
department will recognize the need to 
examine the total personality of the 
misfit student as well as his intelligence 
and special aptitudes or disabilities. 
Many colleges would like to approach 
all students in a spirit of full under- 
standing of their needs and resources, 
emotional and intellectual. In practice 
time is usually available only for the 
student in trouble, but for him there is 
little debate as to the desirability of 
general psychological insight. 

College guidance bureaus have used 
test procedures to this end even more 
emphatically than the ordinary clinic. 
Partly the emphasis is due to lack of 
sufficient facilities for thorough inter- 
view by a psychiatrist or other trained 
diagnostician. More importantly, per- 
haps, tests meet a special need in the 
college. Students should be and often 
are referred before any striking break- 
down occurs. They may be aware of 
difficulty in their studies, but very un- 
willing indeed to face the possibility 
that their private emotional life is in- 
volved in their failure. Not infrequent- 
ly they resent prying questions and are 
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well able to sustain an adequate front 
during an interview hampered by ack- 
nowledgment of their desire for pri- 
vacy. Interviews too insistently perso- 
nal sometimes fail of their goal or even 
prove a highly disturbing factor in 
themselves. Very often the person who 
is afraid of psychiatry and guarded in 
his confidences is just the one most in 
need of assistance. A good personality 
test may therefore supply important in- 
formation inaccessible by other means 
in a manner which is not threatening to 
the student. 

We come therefore to a second ques- 
tion: is the Rorschach such a test? At 
least it has little competition at the 
present time. Psychologists who are 
doubtful of its validity are usually quite 
as skeptical about other tests for indi- 
vidual diagnosis, whatever their merit 
may be “statistically.” Our own experi- 
ence with the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, for instance, has been that 
difficult students scored badly more oft- 
en than the general population, but not 
often enough to warrant relying upon 
the score for practical help in the indi- 
vidual case. Furthermore the test told 
us very little about the student except 
that she was “disturbed,” trait analysis 
proving even less reliable than the gen- 
eral score and not very revealing at 
best. The Rorschach interpretation, on 
the other hand, not only helped us bet- 
ter to evaluate the seriousness of the 
difficulty encountered, but gave some 
clue as to its significance. In one case, 
for instance, a superficial, flighty stu- 
dent was not merely described as high- 
ly extroverted, but the test suggested 
that her persistent skimming of the sur- 
face reflected a deep unconscious fear 
of what might happen if she paused to 
look more closely. In other cases simi- 
lar flightiness was evaluated more opti- 
mistically as a sign of immaturity which 


might be expected to disappear. Of two 
over-conscientious students addicted to 
a slavish clinging to high school meth- 
ods of learning, one showed on the test 
as a genuine pedant and the other as a 
very creative person capable of mature 
work once she learned more self-confi- 
dence in a free situation. 

The dynamic relationship between 
specific intellectual characteristics and 
emotional trends comes out in the Ror- 
schach more fully than in a series of 
tests aimed at isolated traits. Insight 
into this relationship is of paramount 
importance in sound educational prog- 
nosis and planning. Continuation of a 
well-structured, somewhat authoritative 
scheme of study seems helpful for the 
confirmed pedant, for example, whereas 
it merely increases the conflict of the 
second type of student. The former can 
well be steered into fields of study or 
professional activity which make use of 
her assets. One such girl has been 
markedly successful as a laboratory 
technician. More creative minds, how- 
ever, whose expression of expansive 
trends is being inhibited for some rea- 
son, become increasingly restive and 
frustrated under such a regime. They 
may blossom out surprisingly under fa- 
vorable circumstances. 


VALIDITY OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Granted that the Rorschach promises 
more insight at a “deep” level than oth- 
er tests, a third question must be an- 
swered: to what extent is the promise 
actually fulfilled? In short, how valid is 
the Rorschach method? This question 
may be subdivided for convenience into 
two: how accurately does the test select 
and diagnose frankly pathological 
cases? how accurately does it describe 
important trends in the normal stu- 
dent? The first question will not be dealt 
with here. An anxiety neurosis or an 
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incipient schizophrenia is no different 
in a sophomore than in any one else and 
the very extensive literature on the 
Rorschach method can be applied direct- 
ly to the college situation. At Sarah 
Lawrence after several years of experi- 
ence with the test, we tried to approach 
the second question experimentally. De- 
scriptions of thirty-five unselected stu- 
dents were written “blind” from proto- 
cols taken by persons other than the 
one doing the interpretation. These de- 
scriptions—in groups of five and with- 
out names— were then presented to 
teachers who knew the girls well, to- 
gether with a corresponding list of 
names. The teachers were asked to at- 
tach the proper name to each descrip- 
tion. This task was performed without 
error—a result which seems to indicate 
that the test does differentiate among 
normal individuals pretty well and could 
be used with some confidence in cases 
of minor maladjustment or—if time 
permitted—in any case. 

Teachers took exception to some 
statements in almost every description, 
however. The striking success of such 
a matching experiment does not, of 
course, prove that the test is correct in 
every detail for every individual. In- 
deed, it quite obviously is not. It must 
be remembered also that teachers, even 
under conditions of relatively close con- 
tact with students as at Sarah Law- 
rence, are in no position to evaluate 
with certainty many of the deep-lying 
mechanisms proffered by the test. It is 
probably impossible to reduce the sub- 
tleties of personality description either 
by test or by teachers to a simple rule 
of thumb and to complete statistical 
check. Certainly we have found no 
means of doing so. Detailed evaluation 
of the Rorschach method and still more 
its application to educational problems 
remains for us a matter of what may 


be called clinical judgment, calling for 
careful study of each case in the light 
of all the information available. 

In part this method of careful discus- 
sion of each case serves the simple pur- 
pose of guarding against gross error in 
the Rorschach diagnosis. The most con- 
firmed enthusiast would not maintain 
that the test is infallible. Some kinds of 
personality, some types of disorder, 
some important assets do not show 
clearly. In our experience, covering 
nearly five hundred cases rather care- 
fully checked, complete failure of the 
test is surprisingly rare, but it does oc- 
cur often enough to remind us that the 
Rorschach, like any other single line of 
evidence, cannot be relied upon implic- 
itly. More important than the occasion- 
al striking failure, however, is the con- 
stant need for weighting and revision 
of judgment in the light of other ma- 
terial. 

The Rorschach is a composite and 
complicated instrument. The signifi- 
cance of reactions to some elements in 
the test (for example, color) is more 
certain than to others (for example, 
chiaroscuro). Concrete behavior is not 
depicted directly for the most part, but 
must be inferred by the examiner from 
insight into basic trends and evidence 
as to their interaction. Often the exam- 
iner can himself evaluate the certainty 
of his statements with a fair degree of 
accuracy. A protocol with a very high 
F per cent, blocked and explosive color 
responses, few M of poor quality and 
many dd is pretty clear. A more bal- 
anced profile with many slight and un- 
usual irregularities is a teaser. In any 
case, peculiar circumstances in the sub- 
ject’s life may make correct inference 
as to his behavior very difficult, or the 
examiner out of haste or inexperience 
may have overlooked subtle evidence 
contradicting the obvious lines of infer- 
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ence in a complicated personality. Dis- 
cussion of the case will often show him 
the errors he has made and suggest a 
new evaluation, consonant with the Ror- 
schach data but including other evidence 
as well. It will also lead to more per- 
tinent insight in regard to particular 
problems. To discover blind from an 
inkblot test the fact that a girl is anx- 
iously concerned about her body is an 
interesting trick. The concern receives 
more effective emphasis when it is 
learned that she suffers from diabetes. 

Inference from the Rorschach cannot 
be shifted ad libttum, however. Many 
statements must be sustained as writ- 
ten, or modified in a manner which does 
not correspond at once to teacher judg- 
ment. For instance, a girl whose proto- 
col shows clear evidence of intelligence, 
creative power, strong emotion and deep 
hostility — with neurotic blocking — is 
not the sweet, simple, dumb Dora de- 
scribed by her teachers. She possesses 
both resources and liabilities which are 
being overlooked. Sometimes a test re- 
sult like this can be confirmed immedi- 
ately by reconsideration of evidence al- 
ready to hand. Information about the 
girl’s background, a series of small ob- 
servations of current reactions previ- 
ously neglected, suggest, at least to the 
psychologist, that neurotic blocking is a 
far more likely interpretation than un- 
complicated stupidity. As a rule discus- 
sion of the Rorschach in conjunction 
with observational material, data from 
other tests, information about early his- 
tory and the like will lead to a satisfac- 
tory re-evaluation all along the line and 
a balanced picture of the student will 
emerge. 

Occasionally, the test seems to be in 
flat contradiction with other data, or at 
least there is no positive evidence to 
support its findings. Some of these 
cases are certainly errors. In several 


instances, however, the test has ulti- 
mately been proved correct. A student 
considered hopelessly weak by all her 
teachers did in her junior year confirm 
the favorable judgment of her resources 
offered by the test. Another gir!, esti- 
mated by the Rorschach as seriously 
disturbed, showed little sign of malad- 
justment in college but had a grave 
nervous breakdown shortly after. It has 
not been possible to follow all of these 
discrepant cases long enough and inten- 
sively enough to be sure of the answer. 
Potentially, of course, such instances 
represent the most important con- 
tribution of the test—insight not obtain- 
able by any other means at our disposal. 
Obviously no responsible authority 
would take practical action on the basis 
of test evidence unconfirmed by other 
information. The test result may be 
brilliant, but it may also be wrong. It 
has been brilliant often enough, we be- 
lieve, to warrant careful observation of 
such cases. It may well be considered 
worth while to take a chance on return- 
ing a doubtful student to college if her 
test performance is unusually promis- 
ing. An extra measure of watchfulness 
may be accorded the student whose Ror- 
schach is very bad however adequate 
she appears. 

Joint discussion of individual cases is, 
naturally, subject to error. The Ror- 
schach expert may be influenced to con- 
clusions beyond his data and teachers 
are sometimes suggestible. We have not 
used this type of material in our con- 
trolled validation studies; we have, in- 
deed, strictly avoided such cross-fertili- 
zation of ideas. The foregoing comments 
are drawn from experience with the 
test prior to our recent intensive study 
and from a few special cases concurrent 
with it. It is such experience as many 
institutions using the test as an adjunct 
to guidance work must have had. We 
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considered it sufficiently favorable to 
suggest the possibility of wider use, but 
wished to feel more certain of the ob- 
jective merits of the test by itself before 
using it extensively in a manner very 
dificult to evaluate “scientifically.” 
From now on we hope to record care- 
fully, albeit somewhat subjectively, our 
impressions of its value used as a prac- 
tical tool among others for sound edu- 
cational planning in a great many cases. 
The joint clinical judgment of the Ror- 
schach examiner and teachers is not 
easily codified in rigidly objective tables, 
but it is beyond question the only sound 
practical approach to use of the test in 
careful individual diagnosis. 


THE INSPECTION DIAGNOSIS 


Our early use of the test was for the 
most part confined to the examination 
of students who were already puzzling 
to their teachers. Its function was to 
evaluate the problem more clearly. A 
few small enterprises undertaken for 
research purposes on unselected groups 
suggested to us that one of the most im- 
portant values of the test might be to 
spot promptly cases in need of special 
attention either because they were bad- 
ly maladjusted or because a distinctive 
character structure suggested specific 
kinds of educational procedure for them. 
In one small freshman psychology class, 
for instance, the girl described as most 
disturbed by the Rorschach in Decem- 
ber had as yet caused her teachers no 
special concern. Her subsequent history 
amply justified the pessimism of the 
test. Most of the difficult students re- 
ferred for examination showed rather 
striking peculiarities in test perform- 
ance. It occurred to us, therefore, that 
even a sketchy perusal of the Rorschach 
protocol might provide useful hints in 
some cases prior to hard experience. 
Moreover even in the puzzling cases get- 


ting the student in for a special test of- 
ten involved delay and embarrassment. 
Accordingly we decided in 1940 to give 
the test to every entering student with- 
in the first month of college, glance 
hastily at all the protocols, and keep a 
reservoir of material for thorough an- 
alysis as needed. 

Confronted with the actual task of 
perusing more than one hundred proto- 
cols at once the author became both 
more cautious and more ambitious. A 
few cases stood out unmistakably. Sim- 
ple reading of many others seemed too 
subjective altogether. An uncomfortable 
suspicion rapidly developed that a sec- 
ond reading might highlight different 
features. The mood of prophesy appar- 
ently slipped from Cassandra to Polly- 
anna as much in response to the weath- 
er as to the Rorschach data. On the posi- 
tive side qualitative descriptive state- 
ments pressed for utterance about many 
students who were not serious problems 
at all. Moreover, it seemed worth while 
— and possible — to differentiate be- 
tween girls who were really in trouble 
psychologically, those whose difficulties 
were quite moderate but worth special 
consideration, and those whose adjust- 
ment was adequate or unusually good. 

These intimations of the problems 
and possibilities of quick evaluation led 
very promptly to a metamorphosis of 
our casual hope of picking up a few 
marked deviants into a directed re- 
search project on the resources of the 
Rorschach for large scale use. We 
worked out a systematic methodology 
for rapid appraisal which we called the 
Inspection Technique to emphasize its 
difference from orthodox interpreta- 
tion. Instead of using our Rorschach 
hunches immediately in practical guid- 
ance, we decided to keep the results of 
the method secret until May and check 
them systematically against judgments 
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formed by teachers in entire indepen- 
dence of the test. The results this first 
year showed so much promise that we 
repeated our procedure a second time 
(1941-42) on a research basis, with con- 
ditions even more rigidly controlled, in 
order to make sure that the demonstrat- 
ed predictive power of the test was not 
merely one of those disconcerting flukes 
which sometimes occur in a series of 
one hundred cases. This repetition of 
procedure proved entirely satisfactory. 
Somewhat similar enterprise by Har- 
rower-Erickson' and Benjamin and 
Ebaugh’ in predicting the performance 
of medical students from the Rorschach 
has also been very successful. 

We therefore feel justified in employ- 
ing the method on a practicai basis our- 
selves, and in recommending it for con- 
sideration in other institutions. Admin- 
istration by the group method takes 
only one hour for as many students as 
can be accomodated in a room with a 
screen and chairs to write on. Evalua- 
tion by the Inspection Technique takes 
from ten minutes to half an hour per 
case depending whether a simple sort- 
ing of students is desired or some quali- 
tative description. We have as yet no 
experience with actual use of the test 
on a large scale, but the following ac- 
countof experimental results will doubt- 
less carry its own suggestions to psy- 
chologists concerned with problems of 
selection, classification and guidance.’ 


1M. R. Harrower-Erickson, “The Value and 
Limitations of the Neurotic Signs,” paper read 
before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association, Providence, 
R. I., April 17, 1942. 

2Paper read before American Psychiatric 
Association, May, 1941. 


8 Figures are quoted from the work of 1941- 
2. Results of the 1940 experiment have already 
been published. Ruth L. Munroe, “An Experi- 
ment in Large-Scale Use of the Ro 
a Journal of Psychology, 1942, 13: 229- 
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First a word as to method.* The In- 
spection Technique consists in looking 
systematically for deviations from the 
usual on twenty-four points commonly 
considered of significance in Rorschach 
diagnosis. Deviations marked enough to 
be important in rough assessment are 
easily spotted without elaborate scoring 
and tabulation. They are entered by a 
simple system of checks against a list of 
these points on a mimeographed blank. 
Space is also allowed for recording qual- 
itative observations as to content, se- 
quence, format and the like. The check 
list was developed in order to enforce 
systematic and thorough review of the 
protocol in a brief space of time and to 
provide an objective record of the Ror- 
schach data in case revision of inference 
should prove necessary as described 
above. In instances of disagreement 
with teacher judgments, to what extent 
could the examiner feel that his conclu- 
sions were securely based on the most 
certain lines of Rorschach evidence, or 
conversely on hunches which might 
easily be mistaken ?°® 

* The method has been described in detail in 


the Rorschach Research Exchange, 1941, 5: 
172-191. 


5 To our own surprise the check list also of- 
fered an extraordinarily clear demonstration 
of the objective backbone of Rorschach diag- 
nosis. Psychologists who are disturbed by the 
lack of stendasiiention and objectivity in the 
test may be interested in the observation that 
simple counting of the number of checks en- 
tered for each student gives results which 
correspond remarkably well with external cri- 
teria of adjustment. Of a students 
having five checks or less only one appeared 
on any list of girls having difficulty of any 
sort during their freshman year. No one con- 
sidered this girl a serious problem. To phrase 
it simply, a Rorschach performance which does 
not deviate markedly from the usual has been 
found in two successive years to be almost a 
guarantee of reasonable success, regardless of 
type of personality, mental ability or special 
aptitude. On the other hand of eighteen stu- 
dents who were either referred to the college 
psychiatrist, dismissed from college or re- 
turned on probation, sixteen had more than ten 
checks. Thirteen other girls also had more 


than ten checks, however. All of them showed 
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On the basis of quick systematic re- 
view of the protocol we assigned to each 
student a rating on “general adjust- 
ment.” This rating does not presuppose 
any particular type of personality as 
ideal, but rather attempts to evaluate 
the effective balance of impulse and con- 
trol whatever the configuration of per- 
sonality shown. Extroverts and intro- 
verts, dominant and submissive indi- 
viduals are rated A or B provided the 
forces within the personality seem 
sufficiently well integrated to function 
satisfactorily without undue inner 
strain. Problems of all varieties are 
rated D. Occasionally the rating is 
starred to indicate the probability of 
adequate superficial adjustment main- 
tained at high cost to the personality. 
The adjustment rating proved quite 
discriminating. Of twelve girls rated D, 
nine appeared on the “problem” list 
described in the footnote (students re- 
ferred to the psychiatrist, dismissed 
from college or returned on probation). 
The remaining three were spontaneous- 
ly described by teachers as markedly 
neurotic. Only one serious problem was 
altogether missed — a girl whom two 
psychiatrists have described as delin- 
quent and a nuisance but probably not 
deeply neurotic. Two girls rated D+ 
should have been included in the bottom 
group. The rating scale was most dis- 
criminating in the selection of girls con- 
cerning whom teachers consulted the 
college psychiatrist, but it is interesting 
to observe that most of the students 
showing academic difficulties were rated 
D or C. Of course the converse was not 





some signs of maladjustment, but no more than 
several other students with six to ten checks. 


true. Many students rated C (moderate 
problem) did not have academic difficul- 
ties. Several D girls did brilliant work 
in spite of emotional disturbance. All 
but two of the girls rated A or B (over 
half the class) came through their first 
year very smoothly. Thus the Rorschach 
method, even in this very abbreviated 
form, not only selected the outstanding 
failures very well but also predicted 
reasonable success with great accuracy. 
Outstanding success seems harder to 
evaluate. In general, prediction of excel- 
lence was upheld, but several first-rate 
students were not included in the top 
group as determined by the Rorschach 
and three who were, turned.in very 
mediocre performances. 

We also wrote a brief qualitative 
description of each student. For pur- 
poses of classification and individual 
planning for the adjusted student, this 
evaluation of her special trends, re- 
sources and liabilities, is of prime im- 
portance. Unfortunately, it is far more 
difficult to standardize. The uncertain- 
ties of inference discussed above in con- 
nection with full interpretation are 
much more prominent in the quick 
sketch as any one familiar with the 
test will understand. The personal skill 
of the examiner plays a very large role. 
In the opinion of the author the check 
list’ can be filled out and a reasonably 
satisfactory rating reached by persons 
with relatively little training. Accurate 
qualitative description, on the other 
hand, would seem to require even more 
experience, more insight, more intelli- 
gent boldness and caution than orthodox 
interpretation. 

‘At Sarah Lawrence we attempted a 
rough validation of the descriptive 
sketches by the same matching tech- 
nique used for the thirty-five long in- 
terpretations. Success in matching oc- 
curred far more frequently than could 
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be expected by chance alone, but was 
by no means complete as it was for the 
full interpretations. In addition, teach- 
ers were asked to underline in black 
statements they considered correct and 
in red those they considered wrong. Sev- 
eral teachers judged each sketch. We 
hope by this method to determine the 
kind of inference which can be drawn 
most safely in hasty work and where 
extra caution must be used. 

Beginning this year we plan to use 
the descriptive sketches in the manner 
discussed for full interpretation—as an 
adjunct to other data, preferably dis- 
cussed by all persons concerned with 
the student, in all cases evaluated with 
great caution. For the present at least, 
the sketches will not be made available 
to teachers until they have already 
formed an unbiased judgment of the 
student. We hope that the test may help 
the teacher organize his impressions and 
sometimes direct his attention to possi- 
bilities for good or ill which he has 
missed or underemphasized. How serv- 
iceable the descriptive sketches actually 


prove to be must be the subject of a 
later report. 
SUMMARY 


The full Rorschach interpretation 
supplies in a manner not threatening to 
the student information about emotional 
trends and the relationship between in- 
tellectual and emotional characteristics. 
In a general way the test has proved 
very sound, though some statements in 
any description are incorrect, some im- 
portant points are missed, and the pos- 
sibility of serious error in evaluation 
must always be considered. In our ex- 
perience the test is best used as an ad- 
junct to other materials, the joint clini- 
cal judgment of Rorschach expert and 
teachers being superior to either alone. 

Large scale use of the test in modi- 
fied form for predicting maladjustment 
seems feasible and superior to other 
methods of quick assessment now avail- 
able. Qualitative description of the stu- 
dent within a very limited space of time 
is possible, but the margin of error is 
great and caution in using such descrip- 
tions is essential. 
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USE OF THE RORSCHACH IN VOCATIONAL SELECTION 
By ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND NEW YORK STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE 


HE Rorschach method can shed 

light on those personality traits 
that play a direct or indirect part in the 
social inter-actions between the individ- 
ual and his environment (11, 13). In 
experienced hands the method gives a 
highly valid and fairly complete esti- 
mate of the subject’s degree and type 
of awareness of the environment and 
its challenges and of his responsiveness 
to them. The vocational psychologist 
wants to know whether the person seek- 
ing advice nas unexploited capacities, 
how his emotions affect his intellectual 
efficiency, what his work habits are. Of 
the available experimental measures of 
these traits the Rorschach method is the 
most valid. In so far as personality 
traits contribute to vocational success 
or failure the Rorschach method can be 
used as a vocational aid. 

The applicability of the Rorschach 
then would be greatest in selecting can- 
didates for occupations in which deal- 
ing with people is an essential part of 
the work. However, even in manual 
work the personality factor must be 
taken into account. The experiments in- 
itiated by Elton Mayo (8) and contin- 
ued by others proved how a host of 
various factors, such as changes in the 
pace of work, special awards, opportun- 
ity to discuss grievances and even per- 
sonal problems unrelated to vocational 
work, have an effect upon the amount 
and quality of output. The vocational 


man is much more than a specimen of 
homo economicus. Bingham emphasizes 
that personality traits other than man- 
ual aptitudes and intelligence level are 
essential also in heavy manual work; 
many machine-tending jobs require no 
skill but only faithfulness in attendance 
(2), which is easily influenced by emo- 
tional reactions to others and to one’s 
inner promptings. Speaking of the se- 
lection of aviators, so vital at present, 
Liljencrantz (7) states that about 25 
per cent of the men who meet the high 
physical standards fail in flight train- 
ing mainly because of personality de- 
fects; Bigelow (1) raises the estimate of 
such failures to 90 per cent. Continuous 
technical simplification of production 
methods make special physiological and 
psychomotor aptitudes less and less nec- 
essary and personality traits more and 
more important. Lawrence O’Rourke 
has demonstrated how improved teach- 
ing methods combined with simplifica- 
tion of production can easily change a 
person’s vocational interest, the satis- 
faction he derives from his work, and 
his efficiency level (6). There is no 
doubt that non-intellectual personality 
factors, in the future, will play an in- 
creasingly significant role in vocational 
success. Of course also vocational train- 
ing and adequate intelligence will al- 
ways be essential. 

In view of the low predictive value of 
special-aptitude tests and their very 
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small number, which narrows their field 
of application, the attempt to develop 
personality methods as vocational aids 
is by no means presumptuous. “Aptitude 
tests do not measure future accomplish- 
ment directly. They measure present 
performance. Then, in so far as behav- 
ior, past and present, is known to be 
symptomatic of future potentialities, 
the test data supply a means of estimat- 
ing those potentialities” (2). It seems 
plausible that valid knowledge of such 
vocationally non-specific personality 
traits as drive or readiness to exert 
oneself to achieve constructive results, 
assertiveness, tenacity, submissiveness, 
meticulousness, excessive caution, ten- 
dency to uncritical generalizations, in- 
tellectual stereotypy, imaginativeness, 
anxiety and ways of alleviating it, ca- 
pacity for enjoyment of activity, affec- 
tivity, etc., might be of greater help in 
estimating future vocational success 
than a score on a special vocational test. 

The Rorschach personality method 
can be used as a vocational aid in both 
a general and specific manner. The for- 
mer does not differ from the customary 
use of the method except that an addi- 
tional effort is made to estimate the 
chances of vocational success or failure 
in various occupations which the indi- 
vidual might enter or in which he ex- 
presses interest. The specific vocational 
manner consists in ascertaining wheth- 
er a person’s Rorschach record contains 
the signs which investigations have 
demonstrated to be significant in pre- 
dicting either success or failure in spe- 
cific occupations. The general manner 
has had a longer trial; the specific is but 
of recent origin. Although records ob- 
tained in a group examination (4) dif- 
fer somewhat from those obtained dur- 
ing a personal interview, both can be 
employed. Group examinations save 
much time and effort and are therefore 


of great practical value. 


THE GENERAL USE 


In the general application of the Ror- 
schach method to vocational problems 
the method is administered and its re- 
sults are analyzed in the customary 
manner. The only difference is the ex- 
aminer’s additional endeavor to con- 
clude for which occupation the subject’s 
personality as revealed by the Ror- 
schach best fits him. The success of the 
general vocational use of the Rorschach 
depends on the psychologist’s breadth 
and depth of psychological and vocation- 
al knowledge as well as on his proficien- 
cy in the Rorschach. This use of the 
Rorschach differs from ordinary coun- 
seling only in the peculiar contribution 
which the Rorschach makes to the un- 
derstanding of the subject’s personal- 
ity. Lack of space precludes a descrip- 
tion of how vocational conclusions are 
reached from Rorschach findings but 
the type of conclusions can be illustrat- 
ed by excerpts from case studies. 

Rorschach’s case studies in the Psy- 
chodiagnostics (13) are not quite repre- 
sentative because they are brief and 
touch upon vocational problems only in- 
cidentally. Here are two examples: (a) 
Rorschach’s vocational conclusions con- 
cerning a twenty-six-year-old, intel- 
lectually inferior, manual worker: 
strongly coarctated which is due not to 
depression but to diligence, that is, to a 
conscious effort to work accurately and 
to exercise disciplined thinking. Has a 
desire to do better. Emotionally ap- 
proachable, rather unstable, but not 
badly adapted to his situation. (b). Re- 
marks based on the Rorschach record 
of a twenty-nine-year-old naturalist: 
More abstract than concrete thinking. 
Is able to understand quickly but is less 
skillful in completing plans; more en- 
thusiasm than endurance. Enthusiasm 
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for special tasks; not so much ability 
for continuous, patient, concrete work 
as ability for discovery of associated 
problems using clear thinking, with 
ever-present thoroughness which occas- 
ionally is overdone. 

Rorschach’s book is interspersed with 
isolated observations of interest to the 
vocational psychologist. “Talent in or- 
ganizing demands a mixture of intro- 
versive and extratensive features, and 
there must be a capacity for coarctation 
as well. The extratensive features are 
the more important. In contrast, in the 
ability to make observations one finds 
the introversive features to be more im- 
portant, though there must be some fea- 
tures of extratension. Observers in 
whom the introversive features are too 
marked are biased in one direction and 
are dogmatic.” “Genuine empathy pre- 
sumes that the two individuals in the 
empathic relationship are of similar ex- 
perience type.” “A dilated experience 
type is fundamental for most talents: 
only a person of an ambiequal type is 
capable of including all the talents in 
a single individual.” 

The chapters in the Psychodiagnostics 
which have some bearing upon vocation- 
al problems pertain almost exclusively 
to varieties of artistic talent. Rorschach 
examined about 150 “talented individ- 
uals.” He formulated the following 
tentative conclusions: “Painters gave 


1 Rorschach has his own definitions of intro- 
version, represented by the M (human move- 
ment interpretations), and of extratension, 
represented by the C (color in t 
He does not use them as most ogists 
nowadays. For example, “introversion” does 
not imply pathology for him, nor does he con- 
sider introversion 
mutually exclusive tendencies (9, 
perience ” is ly the ratio of the M 
over the C. When the M predominate, the “ex- 
perience ” is called introversive; when the 
F pey y opyg sie 

are in ambi- 
equal. A record with many M and C is said to 
indicate a “dilated experience-type.” 


and See a ae 


relatively many human movement, re- 
sponses.” “Subjects with a capacity for 
synthesis fall in the dilated ambiequal 
experience type which is fundamental 
for most talents.” Philosophers and 
painters of non-objective art are said 
to produce many M but no C. Many M 
and some C occur in records of theor- 
ists, people with a language or rhyth- 
mic sense, designers, symbolists, ex- 
pressionists with intrapersonal motives, 
artists showing preference for composi- 
tions in black and white. No M and no 
C indicate empty formalism in art, pe- 
dantry. Many C but few M are given 
by practical individuals, linguists, tech- 
nicians, speakers, dancers “with a prim- 
itive desire to dance,” impressionists 
with extrapersonal motives, naive paint- 
ters enjoying color. Rorschach believes 
that classic, timeless art is marked by a 
synthesis of intra- and extra-personal 
motives and thus requires artists of a 
dilated ambiequal type. 

The Swiss educator, Zulliger, has 
been interested in the more common vo- 
cational problems and he has done more 
than anyone else to develop the general 
vocational use of the Rorschach. The 
foliowing abridged excerpts are taken 
from his writings (14-16): (a) A father 
refers his son of seventeen, a student 
in a classical European gymnasium, be- 
cause the boy hates school and is con- 
sidered lazy. Father wants the boy to 
prepare for a professional career in law 
or medicine. Rorschach findings: Boy 
is definitely superior intellectually, has 
a creative talent for mechanics associat- 
ed with technical interests. He is gay, 
mature, natural, not cynical or skepti- 
cal. Appears mentally healthy and is 
not irritable. Should be allowed to en- 
ter a technical school. He wants to be 
an engineer and pilot and sees his way 
clear before him. Should be left alone. 
Follow-up: Father accepted the advice. 
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In a technical school the boy became a 
success, making many friends and be- 
coming a leader among his classmates. 
(b) A girl of fifteen-and-a-half years is 
referred by her parents who hesitate 
between placing their daughter in a 
printing shop, where she would get a 
comfortable salary immediately, or 
making her learn some other trade. 
Rorschach findings: It would be a pity 
to confine a girl with so much feeling 
for color in a printing shop. The girl 
could certainly give expression to her 
diligence and energy there but her emo- 
tional needs would remain unsatisfied. 
She has a good sense for the practical 
and has definite manual dexterity. She 
could perhaps become a gardener, a 
salesgirl in a wall-paper shop, or a mod- 
iste. It would seem advisable to give the 
girl another year to think over what she 
might want to do. Follow-up: The girl 
became an apprentice to a modiste. She 
likes her work and is efficient at it. The 
proprietress of the establishment will 
hire her on a permanent basis when the 
girl completes her training. 

Many Rorschach analysts try and do 
use the method in a similar way. The 
Rorschach is being studied also with a 
view to facilitating the selection of sub- 
jects able to withstand physical discom- 
fort. Hertzman and Seitz compared rec- 
ords of thirteen subjects who stood con- 
ditions at an altitude of 16,000 feet with 
records of five subjects whose adverse 
reactions required their discontinuance 
of the experiment. All subjects were 
male college students free from pul- 
monary and cardiac dysfunction. “Us- 
ing a variety of Rorschach signs as well 
as over-all ratings by three different 
judges, it was found that the latter 
group was more maladjusted than the 
former. These results are not to be tak- 
en as meaning that general personal 
maladjustment is a major differentiat- 
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ing factor between tolerance of high al- 
titude and lack of such tolerance. But 
they would indicate that these condi- 
tions represent special hazards to the 
maladjusted individual and that he is 
more likely to break down under them 
than the better adjusted person” (5). 

Appraisal of the capacity to endure 
mental discomfort has been one of the 
main functions of the Rorschach meth- 
od since its inception. This capacity is 
needed in a high degree in some occu- 
pations ; for example, in nursing. When 
student nurses do unsatisfactory work 
and manifest behavior disturbances, the 
question must be raised whether the un- 
desirable conduct is a temporary reac- 
tion to the new and deep experiences, 
or whether the disturbance is of a more 
persistent nature. Successful care of 
the sick requires emotional stability, 
consideration for others, serenity, opti- 
mism, 2nd orderliness. However, these 
traits mature only by age and experi- 
ence. Young people manifest, at best, 
a capacity for them, and the Rorschach 
can be helpful in ascertaining their 
presence or absence. 

This has been confirmed by the ex- 
perience of the writer: Eight student 
nurses, all but one in their early twen- 
ties, were referred because of many 
difficulties, varying in kind and inten- 
sity; two were undergraduate and six 
postgraduate psychiatric student nurses. 
On the basis of their Rorschach records 
the students were divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) Inadequate intelli- 
gence with socially disruptive forms of 
compensation for it—one student. Rec- 
ommendation: Discontinue training; 
the girl could become a good child nurse 
without professional training. (b) 
Barely adequate intelligence and fear of 
responsibility ; otherwise fairly well ad- 
justed—one student. Recommendation: 
Transfer from psychiatric to pediatric 
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nursing, because there is some fear of 
adults but none of children; there, good 
work might be expected under supervi- 
sion. (c) Quite adequate intelligence 
with inhibition and marked submissive 
tendencies—two students. Recommen- 


dation: Continue training. Students. 


probably will make satisfactory psychi- 
atric nurses but not in responsible po- 
sitions. (d) Superior intelligence with 
acute but transient personality disturb- 
ances—two students. Recommendation: 
Continue training. Arrange for brief 
course of psychotherapy since progno- 
sis is very favorable. (e) Very superior 
intelligence with but minor and transi- 
ent personality peculiarities—two stu- 
dents. Recommendation: Do nothing 
special. Students will finish course easi- 
ly and probably become good psychiatric 
nurses capable of a good deal of respon- 
sibility. All the recommendations were 
gracefully accepted and followed. One 
student in group (c) voluntarily discon- 
tinued training because of enervating 
tension. In a period of six to thirty 
months later the other students were do- 
ing what had been expected of them on 
the basis of their Rorschachs. This was 
particularly gratifying in the case of 
group (d) since dropping these students 
from the training course had been con- 
templated. 
j 
SPECIFIC USE 
In the specific application of the Ror- 
schach method to vocational problems 
the method may or may not be admin- 
istered in the customary way; the usual 
complete personality analysis is dis- 
pensed with, and attention is paid only 
to certain Rorschach components as in- 
dicators of specific, vocationally signifi- 
cant personality traits. The specific vo- 
cational use of the Rorschach is easier 
and simpler in practice but requires 
preliminary investigations to identify 





special Rorschach components and to 
prove their vocational significance: It is 
not even necessary to use the Rorschach 
or the Behn-Rorschach (16) plates. It 
might be found advisable to make new 
plates or slides designed for a special 
purpose, for example, to produce excit- 
ing colors, to elicit numerous human- 
movement or inanimate-movement re- 
sponses, chiaroscuro interpretations, 
etc. 

Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostics seems 
to contain a single but significant discov- 
ery of a component with a specific vo- 
cational meaning: “Black and white in- 
terpretations which deal with architec- 
tural structures and which are original 
permit the conclusion that the subject 
possesses a marked ability to visualize 
objects in space and has a talent for 
construction.” To deal with human 
problems successfully intuition is prob- 
ably indispensable. Rorschach described 
how intuitive capacities can be recog- 
nized by his method: If a subject, at a 
glance, produces whole interpretations 
characterized by a good integration of 
details into a meaningful whole having 
value both as an image and as a symbol, 
he possesses intuitive capacities. Zulli- 
ger has pointed out that original inter- 
pretations disclose the field in which the 
subject’s interests lie. We can further 
assume that—at least in a well-adjusted 
person—interest follows ability. Thus 
original Rorschach interpretations can 
be taken as signs of vocational interest 
and possibly of vocational aptitude. 

Candee, a group of National Youth 
Administration psychologists, and the 
writer found three Rorschach signs, rel- 
atively easy to identify and not requir- 
ing the conventional scoring nor the 
complete analysis of the records. With 
these signs it was possible to differenti- 
ate the best mechanical workers from 
the mediocre ones with a high degree of 
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accuracy. The Rorschach ratings of 
seventy-eight workers were compared 
with ratings made independently by the 
foremen. The investigation indicates 
that general personality traits have a 
bearing even on mechanical work. The 
three specific vocational signs, used as 
a group, probably are less indicative of 
specific mechanical aptitudes than of an 
ability, in young men between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-one to work ef- 
ficiently when intelligence is not over- 
taxed. “The empirically derived picture, 
based on the results of this study, of an 
outstanding mechanical worker of late 
adolescent age is: someone who is able 
to carry out well a given task on a com- 
plex level without continual prodding 
or supervision; who makes doubly sure 
he has done as asked; who is not disor- 
ganized by psychic shock, but can ab- 
sorb or firmly reject such distracting 
emotional experiences; who is not too 
rigid; and who has strength enough to 
afford the luxury of the awareness of 
some impulses not allowed to material- 
ize in action” (12). 

In this investigation the Rorschach 
was administered in groups largely ac- 
cording to Harrower-Erickson’s tech- 
nique (3). The percentage of sharply 
conceived forms is of paramount impor- 
tance in predicting adjustment to real- 
life situations. It is very difficult, if at 
all possible, to obtain reliable percent- 
ages of sharply conceived forms in 
group Rorschachs. Therefore, a special 
sign, an elaborated Evd or evidence 
(10, 12), was formulated to substitute 
for the F+%. 

The results which have been gained 
with the specific vocational use of the 
Rorschach method justify the hope that 
this specific use will be a promising 
field of exploration for vocational psy- 
chologists. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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15. 


16. 
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HE story of the Rorschach test in 

psychopathology begins, as does 
all Rorschach test history, in the Psy- 
chodiagnostik (13). In that monograph, 
Rorschach reports for groups other 
than “normals,” as follows: feeble- 
minded, two grades (“debile,” “imbe- 
zile’’) ; schizophrenia, four subgroups: 
orderly (“geordnete’’), stereotyped, dis- 
ordered (“zerfahrene”), and dementia 
simplex ;' each phase of the affective 
psychoses; epilepsy, two varieties 
(“spitdemente,” “friihdemente’’) ; and, 
in the organic group, Korsakoff’s dis- 
ease, arteriosclerosis, paresis (progres- 
sive paralyse’’) and senile dementia. 

A survey of the literature since the 
Psychodiagnostik first came out (1921) 
shows that students have applied Ror- 
schach’s test, or Klopfer’s form of it, 
in schizophrenia, the affective psycho- 
ses, intellectual defect, epilepsy, condi- 
tions incident to brain pathology, in- 
cluding mental status associated with 
frontal lobectomy and frontal lobe le- 
sions, psychopathic personality includ- 
ing delinquency, alcoholism, conditions 
related to drugs other than alcohol (so- 
dium amytal, mescal), in connection 
with shock treatments, under hypnosis, 
and in problems of psychosomatic medi- 


1 From a footnote it is clear that Rorschach 
intends here terms to correspond to the four 
whereby in English the sub-groups have been 
classically designated: paranoid, catatonic, 
hebephrenic, simple dementia (12, pp. 20-1). 
In all classifications he also tells us he follows 
Bleuler’s Textbook of Psychiatry, 1916. 


cine. A number of papers report findings 
in the neuroses. Two appear in the psy- 
choanalytic literature. There are in 
addition communications overlapping 
the field of mental disorder, although 
not primarily in it—that is, concerned 
with types, with general problems of 
psychiatry, or of abnormal psychology, 
or treatment. 

All the areas that have aroused the 
curiosity of students of mental devia- 
tion are thus represented; this, even 
though investigations in children are 
not included in the above listing. The 
present communication is concerned 
with the test as a diagnostic instrument 
only in adults. The question may even 
be asked whether neurotics need to be 
brought into a paper in “psychopathol- 
ogy’’—this in view of the now bewhisk- 
ered cliché that in this frenzied age we 
are all “neurotic.” But the sick neurot- 
ics, those who form so large a propor- 
tion of the referrals to neuropsychiatry 
in a general hospital and those who, 
judging from the literature, are now be- 
ing more and more recognized as such 
in private medical practice, do proper- 
ly belong in this sphere of discussion. 

The present paper will focus on the 
contribution by the Rorschach test to 
diagnostic method in one group, schizo- 
phrenia. Limitation of space dictates 
this circumscription of clinical sector. 
However, the reasoning growing out of 
findings in one disease group will be 
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seen to be applicable to the others. Schi- 
zophrenia offers the best point of depar- 
ture for several reasons. To begin with, 
there are the results of Rorschach’s own 
experience with his test, largely based 
in this disease group. Of the 405 per- 
sons forming the frame of reference for 
his conclusions, in the Psychodiagnos- 
tik, nearly half, 188, were schizophrenic, 
with the rest distributed in his eleven 
other classifications. Also, Rorschach 
worked in an atmosphere permeated by 
Bleuler’s influence. He could not help 
having been (to adopt a current collo- 
quialism) “schizophrenia - conscious.” 
Secondly, there have been reported at 
least three other original researches, 
comprehensive attempts at testing out 
the test in schizophrenia: In 1934 Skal- 
weit (15) compared Rorschach findings 
with clinical observations and with 
Kretschmer type studies of 113 patients, 
and treated the data statistically; ,in 
1938 Rickers-Ovsiankina (12) statisti- 
cally compared 37 patients with 20 nor- 
mal controls and validated the results 
clinically ; in 1938 Beck (3) statistically 
and qualitatively compared Rorschach 
findings of 81 patients, clinically vali- 
dated, with 64 controls. The chapter on 
“Dementia Praecox” in Klopfer and 
Kelley (7), while not reporting origina] 
investigation, does summarize their ex- 
perience in this disease group and com- 
pares it with that of other investigators. 
In addition there have been numerous 
significant, if less embracive, reports. 
Finally, shock treatment has inevitably 
stimulated Rorschach testing in schizo- 
phrenia—before and after treatment. 
Piotrowski has so far published most 
significant results based in systematic 
research (9, 10). 

Scrutiny of the findings in these nu- 
merous researches discloses a persistent 
regularity of Rorschach patterning in 
schizophrenia. In this disease group, 


the Rorschach test is a stable instru- 
ment. Thus there is agreement that 
F'+ is low; color nuance tends in direc- 
tion of pure color, or C; Dr is high; 
sequence, or order, tends towards the 
confused; DW (including DrW) is the 
most characteristic method of approach 
by a patient to his problems; experience 
balance (Erlebnistypus) tends in direc- 
tion of C; M is not high; Po responses 
are characteristic; P is low. Regular- 
ities in more qualitative observations in- 
clude the wide fluctuation from very 
good to very poor F'+; the striking, po- 
etic originals, blandly intermingled with 
bizarre percepts; contaminations; per- 
severations; rejections of test cards. 
Most of this is language peculiar to 
the test. To restate this summary in 
everyday English: schizophrenics tend 
to disregard the contours of the figures, 
or of the figures’ component parts, in 
their form perceptions; color saturation 
induces reaction from them with com- 
parative disregard of form; they are es- 
pecially sensitive to the minor, common- 
ly ignored portions of the figure; they 
show lack of regularity wherewith they 
choose wholes, parts, and minor details 
for interpretation; they frequently in- 
terpret wholes as suggested by a part, 
or even a minor part; they produce rel- 
atively few responses of humans in mo- 
tion; for their response records as 
wholes, they react more to color values 
than they do with experiences ascribing 
movement to the test stimuli; the hap- 
penstance that a detail is in a particular 
position relative to the entire figure will 
evoke a response (“kidneys” because lo- 
cated at the lower middle) ; compara- 
tively few of the most common forms 
are perceived. They “contaminate” in 
the sense that they organize, in single 
percepts, forms normally not belonging 
together (“a dog, with a cat’s tail that 
has a snake’s head”). They persever- 
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ate, by sticking to the same content in 
the several figures. 

Insofar as schizophrenics regularly 
react after the foregoing Rorschach test 
pattern factors, and other groups do not 
—which happens to be the fact—these 
findings establish the test as 2 discrim- 
inating tool. One could in fact stop here 
and think of the test simply as a beha- 
vioral instrument. The psychological 
petency could be entirely disregarded. 
So much Dr, with F+ below a certain 
point, such and such a ratio of C to M, 
—and so on through the list of findings, 
would mean that it is a schizophrenic’s 
behavior. The Rorschach test just hap- 
pens to be the medium through which he 
is reacting. Conceivably one can invent 
any other media, or standardize condi- 
tions for observations—as in fact has 
been done—and obtain differentiating 
behavior. The Rorschach test happens 
to have virtues, for the purpose, lacking 
in the other approaches. So the stable 
results elicited by the Rorschach make 
it an instrument after the behaviorist 
logic. One could stop here, as in animal 
psychology, but to do so would not only 
be unfair to the test, it would be missing 
the most valuable contribution of the 
test: its penetration into the psychic 
life of the individual. In fact, when the 
behavioral findings, the results as stated 
by the Rorschach symbols, are inter- 
preted into the language of general psy- 
chology, they emerge as a statement of 
psychologic processes in patients with 
schizophrenia. In turn this becomes a 
highly suggestive description of the 
way the forces in the personality inter- 
act and structuralize to issue in that be- 
havior pattern which the clinician iden- 
tifies as “schizophrenic.” Thus, certain 
principles as to the dynamics of the 
schizophrenic’s personality are indicat- 
ed. 

The next step is to attempt confirma- 
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tion of these underlying behavioral dy- 
namics by inspecting Rorschach results 
in other clinical groups. These are then 
translated into general psychological 
terms, which in turn, should amount to 
being a description of the personality 
group in question. To the extent that 
this can be achieved, the test is validat- 
ed for its usefulness in psychopathology 
generally. 

Translating the Rorschach test find- 
ings in schizophrenics into the language 
of psychology, we can describe the psy- 
chologic activity in these persons as fol- 
lows. They misinterpret their world 
(F'+ low). This may be caused by per- 
sonal needs, the distortions directed by 
the individual’s life situation. Or it may 
be an impersonal process, as central 
control fails to cope with more instinct- 
ual ones. An extension of this interpre- 
tation, one emerging from comparative 
Rorschach and psychoanalytic studies of 
the same patients is that F + also meas- 
ures the strength of the individual’s ego, 
his success in keeping it intact. The low- 
er the F'+, the weaker his ego. His will- 
ingness to be inaccurate is indifference 
to the world’s opinion of his percepts. 
It is a lack of self-regard. 

Primitive, instinctual forces dominate 
schizophrenic personalities (C); when 
they are sensitive to the world’s opinion, 
the passions still rock them (CF). They 
pay attention to and see meaning in in- 
significant, irrelevant material (Dr) 
within their field of perception, materi- 
al that their healthier fellows neglect. 
In attending to the component materials 
of their world, schizophrenics fail to 
follow an orderly, controlled course (se- 
quence or order) ; they are not orderly 
or logical, by the world’s standards ; the 
more schizophrenic, the more disorder- 
ly; abstract thinking, interest in the 
minute, concrete-mindedness, may fol- 
low in unpredictable sequence. At the 
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same time they frequently jump to con- 
clusions as to the whole or larger 
sphere from a partial, inadequate 
view of their object (DW) ; the conclu- 
sion may be right or wrong; but, as in 
the famous case of the blind men and 
the elephant, it is based on inadequate 
evidence; an alogical approach. 

An important negative finding is that 
we cannot necessarily predict an overt- 
ly-emerging, wish-fulfilling fantasy ac- 
tivity (M) in any one schizophrenic. 
This, for all that the schizophrenic is 
presumed to be ever molding a world 
meeting his heart’s desire. The fact is 
that healthy individuals also do so. The 
important difference is in what each 
does with his dream. The sick person 
remains immersed in it, and apart from 
the world; the healthy refashions it into 
something of universal value. From 
this comparatively low fantasy life and 
high impulsive reactivity, it follows that 
the total reaction pattern is one in which 
the affects overbalance the trend to re- 
treat into a fantasy life. In this we see 
the schizophrenic’s infantile reaction 
habits as more important in his whole 
personality than his introversive trend. 
This is not inconsistent with the classi- 
cal observation that some schizophren- 
ics—not all—are extremely withdrawn: 
the “introvert type.” But it is also fully 
consistent with the observations of the 
more penetrating students of this dis- 
order, namely, Bleuler, that the uni- 
form direction of striving and action is 
disturbed in them. In other words, extra- 
tensive and introversive capacities are 
not knit into a unitary personality tex- 
ture. There is schism between these po- 
tentialities in each individual. Hence the 
some time complete withdrawal, with 
the some time unmitigated irritability. 

Among other characteristics are the 
circumstantial, or accidental factors 
which may determine their thinking 
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(Po). The sheer occurrence of a stimu- 
lus in a certain position is accepted as 
basis for the percept; critical self-cor- 
rection is lacking. They participate in- 
sufficiently in the common mode of 
thinking (P). This is their particular- 
ized, or individualistic thinking, and is 
seen also in the extreme originality of 
many of their responses. The same pa- 
tients whose content is bizarre also pro- 
duce associations at the level of the best 
elicited from the healthy superiors. Here 
is that fluctuation of control—more dis- 
turbance of uniform striving—or Stran- 
sky’s “psychic ataxia.” The same dis- 
turbance appears in another sharp fluc- 
tuation, that of accuracies and inaccur- 
acies (F'+ and F—), usually very good 
ones and very poor ones. In the persev- 
erations we probably have Bleuler’s 
“aboulia”: the patient’s lack of will 
power ; he does not control the response, 
but is controlled by it, perseverating in 
the same percept that has once occurred 
to him. The rejections are related to 
the blocking, possibly an exaggerated 
form of the aboulia of which the pa- 
tients are victims; in instances it is a 
form of the suspiciousness which goes 
with the paranoid picture. The contami- 
nations look like the uncritical thinking 
above noted. They are that, and prob- 
ably much more. Many of them appear 
certainly to be the archaic thinking 
which Storch has described; and the 
guess may be hazarded that if the logic 
of each such response could be worked 
out, starting with the patient’s (hidden, 
to us) premise, these contaminations 
would be found psychologic equipment 
whereby the patient is handling his 
life’s problems. 

Turning from schizophrenia, we find 
in other clinical groups that when we 
inspect findings of controlled research 
we can report a similar experience in 
respect to the two major tasks: (@) the 
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Rorschach response pattern is found 
stable within the group; (b) when the 
Rorschach symbols are translated into 
the psychologist’s usual language, the 
description obtained for an individual 
typical of the group is an adequate state- 
ment of clinical observations. In the 
feeble-minded, F+ is low—their inac- 
curacy; C varies, the unstable respond- 
ing to color values, with the torpid 
ones showing no interest in them; M, 
which Rorschach reports as never found 
in them, does occur, but very rarely, 
their infertile imagination; in their ap- 
proach to their problems, they attend 
to the obvious (D) and to the insignifi- 
cant (Dr), but with comparative infre- 
quency to the whole (W), reflecting 
their incapacity to generalize or think 
in more inclusive terms; DW is fairly 
common, their alogical thinking ; experi- 
ences balance is either in the direction 
of color, or at the zero point for both 
M and C, either they act out their feel- 
ings, or they are totally lacking in feel- 
ing tones and in imagination; P varies 
with the patient’s capacity to be help- 
ful, with his conformity of mental pro- 
cess; really original responses almost 
never occur, absurd ones do from time 
to time—more of their thought poverty. 
They frequently persevere, the more so 
the lower the intelligence, or lack of 
will; they reject figures, not because 
they block, but for the reason that they 
see nothing. In two of his Rorschach 
activities, the feeble-minded manifest 
significant, positive correlations: F+ 
and Z; accuracy, and ability to grasp 
difficult relations. Both appear to vary 
directly as mental age. For F+ Beck 
(1) reported r, .64, PEr, .051, in 69 
feeble-minded. The later literature gen- 
erally supports this indication, as do the 
findings with an earlier research, Pfis- 
ter’s (11). Z (organization), the abil- 
ity to see meaningful relations, follows 
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pretty much a straight line relation 
with intelligence, not only in the defec- 
tives, but for the entire range (2). Idi- 
ots produce no meaningful relations; in 
the most productive superior, the sky is 
the limit. In this validity the test re- 
flects (a) its ancestry; it is the lineal 
descendant of Rorschach’s Ganz, which 
he saw as an index to Assoziation- 
sbetrieb or organizing drive; and (b) 
the controlled statistical method where- 
by it was established. When the test 
deviates up or down, from the expecta- 
tion dictated by the patient’s intelli- 
gence, an affective factor can be in- 
ferred, and is found. Elation raises, de- 
pression reduces Z. Also, it is dissipat- 
ed in the confusion of some schizophren- 
ics, stalled in the conflict or anxiety of 
certain neurotics, almost completely lost 
following brain damage. In all this be- 
havior, too, it is a chip off the old block, 
Rorschach’s G. 

Among the other mental disorders, 
those accompanying brain pathology 
are now covered by an extensive Ror- 
schach literature. The findings in detail 
cannot be recounted here. Kelley (7: 
324-47) gives an excellent summary of 
them in his chapter on “Intracranial 
Brain Pathology.” The general results 
are similar to those shown for schizo- 
phrenia, and sketched for mental defi- 
ciency. They show the individual's intel- 
lectual stamina weak, or breaking in its 
several spheres (F +; DW; Dr) ; retard- 
ed in speed of response; impoverished 
in the inner life (M, C), although indi- 
viduals vary in this respect, and not a 
few may best be described as “spotty.” 
The efficiency of their higher mental 
processes (Z)also varies; there is origi- 
nality of the associational content. In 
the partially disintegrated personalities 
traced by the Rorschach of one of these 
patients, one can readily pattern out the 
disorganization of personality as it was 
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described by the great English clinical 
neurologist, Hughlings Jackson: the pa- 
tient is, after the epileptic fit, “in the 
strictest sense another person”; he 
“ceases to be his highest self, and at 
once or soon becomes his lower self”; 
the behavior symptoms we see are 
“positive mental symtoms, survivals, .. . 
on the lower but then highest level, of 
evolution”; . . . “illusions, hallucina- 
tions, delusions and extravagant con- 
duct are the outcome of the activity of 
_hervous elements . . . on the lower level 
of evolution remaining.” The Rorschach 
test writes these same observations in 
low F+, absurd percepts, DW, C, odd 
Dr, confused method, and its other sym- 
bols and identifying notations. 

The Rorschach literature in the other 
mental disease classifications is far less 
complete; evaluation needs, therefore, 
to await publication of more results. 
This is with all due recognition of 
Guirdham’s and Harrower-Erickson’s 
researches in epilepsy (5), Varvel’s too 
brief paper on depression (16). Levy 
and Beck’s study of the manic-depres- 
sive psychoses (8), Piotrowski’s reports 
on shock therapy (9). While there are 
several reports on psychopathic per- 
sonality this group suffers neglect ow- 
ing to the gingerly fingers wherewith 
psychiatry itself handles this diagno- 
sis. Yet there are too many individuals 
who can be called neither schizophrenic 
nor neurotic, who engage in hehavior 
straining the patience of neighbors and 
relatives, when not of the law, who 
know what they are doing—and keep 
on doing it—and are finally classified in 
the mental hospital as “psychopathic 
personality.” They are too numerous to 
be laughed off and the problems they 
pose to society are bound to force pene- 
trating study of their personalities by 
all available tools. 

Neurosis has yielded even fewer Ror- 
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schach papers. The most thorough- 
going one (on a single case) is Ror- 
schach’s psychoanalysis of one of Ober- 
holzer’s patients (14). More work is 
being done on this group than is being 
published. One reason, no doubt, is that 
these patients remain in the commu- 
nity. Insofar as they find their way to 
the psychiatrist for help, they are in 
the hands of the private practitioners 
who publish infrequently. There are 
doubtless men who have valuable ma- 
terial relative to the Rorschach in the 
neuroses, if they would only publish. 
Nothing has been said about chil- 
dren. For all the mass of publication 
about them and the Rorschach test, the 
critical research is still to be carried 
on. It will need to be one which simul- 
taneously searches for, and attempts to 
control, two factors constantly at work 
in each growing child. One, which 
among his personality manifestations, 
are normal expressions of his growth 
stage? Two, which of these manifesta- 
tions are his responses to those about 
him, from immediate family to general 
cultural milieu and climate? Until the 
Rorschach test studies of children can 
halt, as it were, each of these processes 
in the child, inspect, and learn to know 
them, the Rorschach descriptions of 
children must remain decidedly fluid af- 
fairs. The task is a mountainous one. 
It requires comparable studies by means 
of the Rorschach, with validation by 
non-Rorschach methods, of every age 
level at which the test can be given. 
The personality pictures so obtained 
must be compared, section by section, 
throughout the growth years. In adults, 
the problem is, by comparison, simple. 
We know what the social norms are for 
adults, and what end-stages of mental 
disease look like. In children there re- 
mains yet to be established what are 
normal phenomena in growing pains, 
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and what is regression, fixation, or oth- 
er dysfunction, as the case may be. 

To return to the Rorschach findings 
in schizophrenia, the group where sta- 
bility is best established, there is grati- 
fication that this stability derives 
from agreement among several investi- 
gators. Complete agreement among in- 
vestigators is lacking, but how signifi- 
cant is this? 

Beck (3) does not confirm the W-Dr 
method of approach, reported in all oth- 
er investigations in schizophrenia. Kel- 
ley in trying to explain this disagree- 
ment, speculates that “in Beck’s scor- 
ing he did not make use of the finer dif- 
ferences between D and Dd nor did he 
use the ‘cut-off’ W response”. This 
criticism is hardly valid in light of the 
fact that the two other writers, Rick- 
ers-Ovsiankina and Rorschach, (aside 
from Kelley himself) with whose re- 
searches Beck’s finding (7: Table 2, 
pp. 362-3; also 6), are compared also did 
not use these “finer differences,” or the 
cut-off W.” Neither did Skalweit (15) 
whom Kelley justly credits with impor- 
tant work. In attempting to under- 
stand this deviating finding, this writer 
is led, first, to emphasize the conglom- 
erate picture of schizophrenia which his 
64 cases represent. All four groups 
were lumped together in a study under- 
taking to decipher any discriminating 
findings between them and the 81 non- 
schizophrenics. The procedure has its 
drawbacks in obscuring characteristic 
differentiating reactions in say, hebe- 
phrenics, from those in an intellectually 
more logical group, such as the para- 
noids. On the other hand, the finding 
may actually lead to some revision of 
thinking as to the kind of intelligence 
the schizophrenic uses. The W-Dr ap- 
proach—what Oberholzer has acutely 
called the “scotoma for D’”—would be 
the impractical approach. But if some 
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schizophrenics fail in respect to W, may 
it not be that they are incapable of that 
generalizing process which W repre- 
sents? This is a suggestion that can 
borrow support from the findings by 
Kurt Goldstein and his followers that 
thinking in groups with psychopathol- 
ogy, including some with schizophrenia, 
is concrete, and low in respect to ab- 
stracting ability. Thus, Bolles (4) 
found that both her aments and dements 
“did not show the highest level of ab- 
straction” shown by her normal chil- 
dren; the patients responded in a con- 
crete way in tests where either concrete 
or abstract behavior was possible. Her 
“dements” were 9 deteriorated hebe- 
phrenics, a group overlapping only to a 
minor degree with the 64 in our study. 
The logic is not being offered here as a 
conclusion but as a suggestion. 

Other lacks of agreement are in re- 
spect to color naming; the shading re- 
sponse; the reversal of figure and 
ground. Skalweit emphasizes color nam- 
ing more than any writer. Several writ- 
ers stress it in brain pathology, and in 
epilepsy. I have found it in too many 
other clinical groups, and in the healthy, 
to warrant giving it weight as a dis- 
criminating finding. It can, no doubt, 
add critical information in a picture al- 
ready patterned out. The shading re- 
sponse, the different varieties of them, 
and their psychological meaning, are 
still the big moot question in the Ror- 
schach armamentarium. Discussion of 
them must be postponed until we know 
more about them. As to reversal of fig- 
ure and ground noted by Beck but ig- 
nored by others, there is little doubt but 
that schizophrenics studied by him do 
this. Kelley’s comment (7: 361) that 
“this is not rare in normals,” is well 
taken, if he refers to normals of superi- 
or intelligence. Its occurrence in a per- 
son in the average or lower intelligence 
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brackets, and not schizophrenic, cannot 
be recalled by the present writer. The 
ancient observation concerning the pro- 
pinquity of genius and madness seems 
to gain support. 

In Beck’s schizophrenics change of 
tempo, that is wide fluctuation in num- 
ber of responses to each figure, is an- 
other characteristic too persistent to be 
a chance matter. Change of tempo con- 
sists of wide fluctuation in number of 
responses to each figure, and in time of 
first response to the several figures. A 
special form of it is an extraordinarily 
large number of responses to the nor- 
mally less productive figures (V, VI), 
and few, with rejection trends, in the 
usually productive ones (III, X). This 
fluctuation of tempo is work of the same 
process, it may be supposed, which pro- 
duces the alternation of very good and 
very poor F'+; and very good and poor 
originals. 

The “monotopical” record is another 
that other writers do not mention; per- 
haps because it is one form of perseve- 
ration. It differs from the more com- 
mon variety of perseveration in two 
ways: (a) it may actually become the 
sole topic in the entire record, usually 
sex; in perseveration, the same percept 
recurs over and over, but not exclusive- 
ly; (b) the topic in the monotopical rec- 
ord always has a personal value to the 
patient, representing something he is 
doing, to meet a need. In perseveration 
the monotopical record more frequently 
appears to indicate only the complete 
passivity of the individual; the inability 
to free himself from a percept he has 
already experienced. The caution with 
reference to the monotopical record is 
that it sometimes occurs in non-schizo- 
phrenics. This writer has observed it in 
one adult in the higher range of mental 
deficiency; and in a woman in an ex- 
tremely excited phase of a manic-de- 


pressive psychosis. In the former pa- 
tient the topic was the “‘stomach-bone,” 
which may have been related to epilep- 
tic fits which he suffered, and concern- 
ing which he was very sensitive; and of 
course the very fact of the epilepsy com- 
plicates this picture. In the woman, the 
maie genital, or the sexual act, was 
seen in every figure. A personal need 
may here be hypothecated, even if the 
mechanism of the psychosis is different 
from that in schizophrenia. 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate the situation at pres- 
ent as to the use of the Rorschach test 
in psychopathology: sound research in 
schizophrenia has been reported from 
various quarters, and Rorschach’s own 
experience in this group has an espe- 
cially broad base. The test’s consistent 
stability of results in this group war- 
rants confidence in it as diagnostic aid 
in this disease. ': he principal researches 
agree in all except one of the dozen or 
so major Rorschach factors. The lacks 
of agreement are in respect to less im- 
portant details. 

Of the other clinical groups, mental 
deficiency and conditions incident to 
brain damage have yielded satisfactory 
results. For the other classifications, 
there are a few valuable reports in epi- 
lepsy, the affective disorders, the neu- 
roses, and the psychopathic personality, 
but the published material is scant and 
the Rorschach pictures in these groups 
are obscure. This is probably less true in 
neurosis than in the other classifica- 
tions, but the publications are still need- 
ed. In respect to children, our knowl- 
edge is very incomplete, since no sys- 
tematic Rorschach research has been 
carried on attempting to evaluate the 
respective contributions to personality 
of (a) growth; and (b) interpersonal 





— 








and environmental impact on the child. 

The stability which the Rorschach 
test has shown warrants its continued 
systematic and controlled application to 
other groups within the field of psycho- 
pathology. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE RORSCHACH METHOD" 


By BRUNO KLOPFER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ORSCHACH’S Psychodiagnostik 

was first published in 1921. In 
the decade which followed, skill and pro- 
ficiency in the use of the method was 
transmitted either in the form of a 
master-disciple relationship or psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists in various 
European countries used the Psychodi- 
agnostik merely as stimulus material to 
develop their own Rorschach method. 
There was hardly any interest in any 
form of standardization and therefore 
there was no need for any organized or 
systematic instruction. The only at- 
tempts at systematic instruction during 
this phase of deveiopment, according to 
the knowledge of this writer, are the 
courses by Mme. Loosli Usteri, given as 
part of the curriculum of the Institute 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Judging from published 
work and personal reports of her stu- 
dents, these courses combined instruc- 
tion and research in the field of child 
study and led to the development of 
“The Geneva Approach to the Ror- 
schach Method.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF RORSCHACH 
TRAINING IN AMERICA 


It may simplify our evaluation of this 


1 This paper is based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire received by the author from Fellows 
of the Rorschach Institute. To all those who 
participated in the study grateful acknowledg- 
ment is given for their tion. 

2 Described by D. M. Kelley and E. Rieti, in 
Rorschach Research Exchange, 1939, 3: 195- 
201. 


period if we limit our field of vision to 
the American scene. Three American 
Rorschach pioneers, studying in Switz- 
erland, were among these early work- 
ers. It seems that the process by which 
they gained insight into the method can 
most adequately be described as a pro- 
cess of “osmosis.” This did not seem to 
be in any way a handicap for their own 
use of the method. However, it created 
marked difficulties as soon as these pio- 
neers attempted to transmit the newly 
acquired skill to their American col- 
leagues. A training experiment con- 
ducted by one of these pioneers over a 
period of five years may serve as an ex- 
ample. He was attached to the staff of 
a psychiatric center and attempied tire- 
lessly to make a chosen few of his col- 
leagues proficient in the use of the Ror- 
schach method. According to the testi- 
mony of all participants in this experi- 
ment, the trainees were just about as 
baffled as to how the expert did it at 
the end of five years as at the outset, 
in spite of the fact that they had col- 
lected hundreds of records and partici- 
pated regularly in weekly seminar ses- 
sions, where the interpretation of these 
records was demonstrated. Actually, 
this intensive contact with the Ror- 
schach method had created a state of 
saturation, which sometimes later crys- 
talized easily and within a short period 
of time into actual understanding and 
proficiency, as soon as a minimum of 
systematic instruction could be pro- 
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vided. 

The pioneer work of the three Ameri- 
can experts trained in Switzerland was 
supplemented by the stimulating effect 
of the work of a number of Swiss and 
German psychiatrists acquainted with 
the Rorschach method, who came to the 
United States during these years. How- 
ever, all these combined efforts failed 
to create acceptance of the method on 
the part of the American psychologists 
and psychiatrists, because of the sus- 
picion and resistance of many of them 
to such a “tea leaf procedure.” Even 
the most positively interested psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists were baffled in 
regard to the possibility to inquire the 
“know how” of this method from the 
few people who seemed to master it. 

In the course of the second decade 
after publication of the Psychodiagnos- 
tik this attitude has gradually been re- 
placed by a general recognition of the 
value of its method as an objective in- 
strument of personality diagnosis. Side 
by side with the growing interest, a re- 
fined scoring system was developed 
which made at least certain essential 
aspects of the objective evaluation an 
attainable reward for anyone who was 
capable and willing to study. Increas- 
ingly more and more institutions and 
research fields incorporated the new tool 
so that soon the demand for Rorschach 
training exceeded the supply of teach- 
ers. It became necessary to protect psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists eager to 
learn the method against unqualified in- 
structors and at the same time to pro- 
tect the whole field against unqualified 
candidates. 

With this as one of their main objec- 
tives, a large number of the Rorschach 
workers active in the English speaking 
countries, South America and Switzer- 
land have formed an organization called 
the Rorschach Institute, which tries to 
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afford this protection. Only people who 
have proved through their clinical and 
research work that they are thoroughly 
familiar with the Rorschach method can 
attain the status of Fellows of the Ror- 
schach Institute, which implies the 
qualification for Rorschach teaching. So 
far 34 people in the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada, South America and 
Switzerland have attained this status. 
A recent inquiry among these people re- 
vealed how seriously they take their re- 
sponsibility. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF 
RORSCHACH SPECIALISTS 


The following questions were submit- 
ted to 34 Fellows of the Rorschach In- 
stitute: 


1. How many training courses have you 
conducted (include individual instructions) 
within the last three years and what courses 
are you offering for the academic year just 
started? 

2. How many hours of lecture and seminar 
work does each course entail and how much 
supervised homework? 

8. What were the requirements for admis- 
sion to the training course and were there any 
academic or other credit attached to it? 

4. How many students participated in your 
courses and approximately what percer ‘age 
completed the courses successfully? 


Eleven out of these 34 Fellows an- 
swered that they could not make use of 
their qualification for training other 
people, for the reasons that they had to 
concentrate fully on research or clini- 
cal work, for which they felt more per- 
sonal qualification or leaning, or be- 
cause work in this field was impossible 
on account of war duties. Eighteen an- 
swered the questionnaire in detail. An- 
swers have not been received from 5 
Fellows from foreign countries. 

Of the 18 Fellows active as instruc- 
tors in the Rorschach field, 4 limited 
their training activities to individuals 
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or small groups of two to three people. 
The length of the training period varied 
naturally in terms of the learning ca- 
pacity of the trainees. It seems that a 
training period of weekly sessions ex- 
tending over a year represents a mini- 
mum requirement for proficiency in 
scoring, plus the basic understanding of 
structural interpretation, even in this 
most individualized training procedure. 

Of the remaining 14 Fellows, four 
seem to have carried the main teaching 
burden. These four reported about for- 
ty training courses in all parts of the 
United States during the past three 
years in which approximately 620 peo- 
ple participated. This compares with 
about 35 courses conducted by the re- 
maining 10 Fellows, in which 330 stu- 
dents took part. The size of these train- 
ing groups varied between ten and fifty 
students, the curriculum of each of the 
courses range from 20-92 hours of lec- 
ture and seminar work. Where any cri- 
teria of success were applied, the in- 
structors reported figures varying be- 
tween 90 and 100%. This high percent- 
age of training success can only be un- 
derstood in terms of the unusually high 
standards of selection for trainees, 
which we will discuss in the next sec- 
tion. 

Academic credit was only reported by 
three institutions who conducted train- 
ing courses regularly during the time 
reported. 

Fiven if we assume that there were 
not more than one hundred to two hun- 
dred proficient Rorschach workers in 
the United States before 1940 (the pe- 
riod covered by the questionnaire was 
from 1940 to 1942) and the rate of at- 
trition may be as high as 20 per cent, 
there should very shortly be between 
eight hundred and one thousand psychi- 
atrists, psychologists and psychiatric so- 
cial workers in the United States able to 
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administer the Rorschach method in 
their respective fields. About one-fourth 
of this number has either been elected as 
members or applied for membership in 
the Rorschach Institute. This means 
that their proficiency has actually been 
checked on the basis of objective evi- 
dence. 


TECHNIQUE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


1. Job analysis.—It is comparative- 
ly easy to distinguish a number of sepa- 
rate skills required in Rorschach work. 
It is slightly more difficult to demon- 
strate the interdependence of these 
skills. 


A. Administration 


The skill necessary for administering 
the Rorschach method does not seem to 
offer any problem. However, this is 
only true of one phase of the adminis- 
tration, namely, the literal recording of 
the subject’s spontaneous responses to 
the stimulus material. Preceding this 
phase is the task of “attuning” the sub- 
ject to the test situation. This involves 
a skillful answering of the frequent and 
often apprehensive questions asked by 
many subjects in the individual Ror- 
schach administration as well as in the 
group method. One has to be quite fa- 
miliar with the total function of the 
Rorschach method to answer such ques- 
tions in such a way that the apprehen- 
sion is, as far as possible, disspelled, 
while at the same time no possible leads 
are given to the subject. 

Following the recording of the spon- 
taneous reactions is the administration 
phase which is now uniformly called 
“inquiry” which seeks to provide the 
necessary information as to which parts 
of the stimulus material were used by 
the subject and which elements in the 
stimulus material determined the for- 
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mation of his responses. The skill in- 
volved in this phase of administration 
demands a detailed acquaintance with 
the possible areas and determinants and 
the ability to ask the necessary ques- 
tions, without leading the subject on 
and without creating the impression 
that he is being subjected to a third de- 
gree. Retaining a cooperative and re- 
sponsive atmosphere is considerably 
more difficult during the inquiry than 
during the performance proper. 

The final phase of administration 
which is particularly important in path- 
ological cases attempts to test the 
strength of the resistance or the exis- 
tence of the capacity for the use of ele- 
ments in the stimulus material which 
have not been used spontaneously by the 
subject. It is therefore called “testing 
the limits.” 

The so-called scoring in the Ror- 
schach field is rather a descriptive pro- 
cess than the usual procedure of quan- 
titative evaluation. In general, it de- 
scribes the areas and elements of the 
stimulus material which were used by 
the subject for his responses according 
to now rather well-defined qualitative 
and quantitative categories. It there- 
fore does not require any new skills not 
described in the previous phases. Tabu- 
lation of the scores does not require any 
skill beyond elementary arithmetic 
which occasionally seems to make 
trouble for otherwise well trained psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. 

The skills described so far are the 
same skills required in many routine 
activities of psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists. It is therefore not surprising 
that more than 80 per cent of Rorschach 
trainees {selected according to the pre- 
requisites described later on) have rela- 
tively little difficulty acquiring these 
skills during a routine training course. 
The chief difficulty encountered by most 
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of the trainees is the rather disturbing 
uncertainty about the interpretive use 
of the evidence so carefully collected 
during the administration. In some 
trainees this factor plays such an im- 
portant role that they are unable to 
thoroughly master the detailed skills of 
administration until they have gained 
sufficient insight into the interpretive 
process. 

To some extent capacity for configu- 
rational thinking plays an important 
role. It was virtually the only basis for 
the scoring before a differentiated and 
sufficiently well defined scoring system 
was developed. 


B. Structural Interpretation 


There is no mechanical or fool proof 
way of combining the interpretative 
evidence revealed by the Rorschach re- 
actions of a subject into a structural 
personality picture. Even if we assume 
that some day the interpretative signif- 
icance of the various scoring categories 
will be much more definitely validated 
by clinical and statistical research, it 
will still be necessary to allow for im- 
portant valuations of the meaning of 
various aspects of the total reaction pat- 
tern in terms of the configuration in 
which they are found. Outbursts of a 
rigidly but unsuccessfully controlled 
neurotic, and the charming lack of ra- 
tional restraint in an artistically gifted 
person may both be labelled impulsive- 
ness and may find similar expressions 
in their Rorschach reactions but they 
certainly will have quite different sig- 
nificance in the total personality struc- 
ture both in the life of these individuals 
and in their Rorschach personality pic- 
ture. 

The capacity for configurational 
thinking required to give simultaneous 
attention to all these various facets and 
aspects of the total evidence collected 
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from the Rorschach material seems to 
require a diagnostic gift which is not 
necessarily commonly found among all 
the people who are quite capable of do- 
ing routine testing and medical work. 
It seems necessary to reach a certain 
saturation point in Rorschach experi- 
ence before anybody can acquire any 
proficiency in the area of structural in- 
terpretation. This usually implies the 
collecting and scoring of at least a hun- 
dred records from a variety of subjects, 
and intensive interpretive work with 
these records, extending in most cases 
over a period of from two to three 
years. A certain amount of clinical ex- 
perience seems to be at least very help- 
ful for the development of this skill. 

The present trend of experience seems 
to indicate that between 20 and 50 per 
cent of persons who are able to admin- 
ister the Rorschach method will sooner 
or later reach a fair proficiency in 
structural interpretation. The time for 
achieving this goal may vary from one 
to five years. 


C. Clinical Diagnosis and Full 
Personality Picture 

The ability to arrive at a structural 
personality picture is a skill which is 
still within the realm of scientifically 
controlled and rationally understand- 
able procedures. The ability to recog- 
nize the probable existence of known 
clinical patterns of behavior or to imag- 
ine how a person whose essential per- 
sonality structure has been revealed by 
the Rorschach method may actually be- 
have in real life situations is an art 
which lies beyond the orbit of Ror- 
schach training. In the case of clinical 
diagnosis, it should definitely be re- 
served for the thoroughly trained clini- 
cian. Sign posts or reaction patterns 
found to be characteristic of certain 
clinical groups of subjects, should al- 


ways be treated as such and never mis- 
taken as actual evidence of the exis- 
tence of a clinical condition. The temp- 
tation to misuse the Rorschach method 
as a “tea leaf procedure” seems to be 
strongest at this point and care should 
be taken by every Rorschach instructor 
to emphasize over and over again this 
danger. 

In cases where no known clinical pic- 
ture could serve as a crutch for imag- 
ining the actual behavior of the subject 
it remains distinctly a work of intuitive 
art to supplement the skeletal structure 
of the personality with so much flesh 
and blood and skin, that one actually 
gets a live picture of the subject. Such 
artistic activity may be quite impres- 
sive but in most cases it will not have 
any more value than a stunt. In any 
guidance or psychotherapy situation, 
the actual life behavior of the subject 
is known anyway and may rather serve 
as a check on the Rorschach findings. 
Where problems of personnel selection 
are involved there is never a need and 
rarely an opportunity to go to such an 
extent into individual details of beha- 
vior. Where a private individual wants 
to have his own Rorschach picture out 
of sheer personal interest, it seems 
rather a dangerous and risky game to 
supply him with a full life portrait of 
himself with the help of the Rorschach 
method. For these reasons it need not 
worry us that hardly as many as ten per 
cent of all qualified candidates for Ror- 
schach training show such artistic ca- 
pacities. 


2. Prerequisites for Rorschach train- 
ing.—The report of the 34 Fellows of 
the Rorschach Institute revealed rather 
uniform prerequisites for training as a 
Rorschach worker have been adopted. 
The minimum requirements have re- 
cently been formulated in an amend- 





























ment to the By-Laws of the Rorschach 
Institute, in the following way: 


Persons whose work and interests lie pri- 
marily in the study or treatment of human 
behavior and its disorders and who are rec- 
ognized by virtue of professional training, ex- 
perience, and membership in professional as- 
sociations as qualified psychiatrists or psychol- 
ogists or research workers in these fields may 
be elected to membership provided their quali- 
fications conform to the following standards: 

a. Possession of the M.D. degree or the 
M.A. degree in psychology or related fields. 

b. At least thirty hours of intensive study 
of the Rorschach method under a recognized 
Rorschach instructor, and in addition evidence 
of administering and scoring at least 25 Ror- 
schach protocols under supervision. 

ce. At least two years of clinical or re- 
search experience in psychology or psychiatry 
satisfactory to the training committee. 

d. Membership in a recognized professional 
organization such as the American Psychiatric 
Association, the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for Applied 
Psychology, etc.* 


Other prerequisites for a prospective 
Rorschach worker beyond these more 
or less technical indications of a gen- 
eral professional background, have been 
repeatedly discussed in the literature. 
Most frequently the question of psycho- 
analytic training as a prerequisite for 
Rorschach work has been raised. It may 
be emphasized that not even those Ror- 
schach experts who expressed them- 
selves as most in favor of it in their 
publications have ever actually selected 
their trainees on such a basis. Familiar- 
ity with psycho-analysis or any other 
method dealing with material outside of 
the conscious control of the client or pa- 
tient would hardly be of help in acquir- 
ing proficiency in administration. After 
the stage of structural diagnosis has 
been reached, clues gathered from con- 
spicuous content symbolisms may be 
helpful as leads. In most cases these 


8 Rorschach Research Exchange, 6, (2): 84. 
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content symbolisms are sufficiently self- 
evident to the well-trained psychologist 
or psychiatrist for recognition without 
an analytic background. On the other 
hand people with some analytic experi- 
ence but without a solid professional 
training in psychotherapy are easily 
misled into jumping at conclusions 
from some supposed content symbol- 
isms without seeing the significance of 
these symbolisms in terms of the total 
personality picture. In the field of 
structural interpretation, a general de- 
mand for analytic experience may there- 
fore have as many negative as positive 
effects. Familiarity with the psychol- 
ogy of symbolism seems only indispens- 
able for the art of painting a full per- 
sonality picture, and in fact, the few 
people who reached this level of pro- 
ficiency, including Hermann Rorschach, 
were, as far as this writer knows, all 
experienced analysts. 

Within the last year or two, the de- 
pendable self-selection of people inter- 
ested in Rorschach work has become 
greatly endangered. A series of publi- 
cations in magazines and newspapers, 
expressing the growing “popularity” of 
the method became sources of seduction 
for people who wanted to participate in 
this new “parlor game.” In spite of this, 
the percentage of applicants for train- 
ing, who are lacking in professional and 
personal qualifications, remains quite 
small. According to this writer’s experi- 
ence, it does not exceed 10 per cent of 
all applications. The technicalities of 
Rorschach work seem to be forbidding 
enough to frighten away the great ma- 
jority of the “lunatic fringe” which fol- 
lows in the wake of newly-publicized 
methods. 


FORMS OF INSTRUCTION 
1. Self-training.—The job analysis 
of the skills involved in Rorschach 
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work, makes it understandable that suc- 
cessful self-training without expert 
guidance very rarely occurs. This was 
especially true in the English speaking 
countries, because most of the funda- 
mental literature was not available in 
the English language until recently. 

2. Individual instruction.—As point- 
ed out before, the master-disciple rela- 
tionship was for many years the only 
possible form of transmitting Ror- 
schach skills. It will probably never 
lose its usefulness. However, it has lost 
its monopolistic quality. For technical 
as well as pecuniary reasons, group 
work has largely replaced individual in- 
struction. The interchange of experi- 
ence and stimulation within a group is 
a fair equivalent for highly individual- 
ized training. In fact, individual work 
seems to offer specific advantages only 
after a trainee has reached the field of 
structural interpretation, which de- 
mands more individualized skill than 
Rorschach administration. 

3. Lecture courses.—All Rorschach 
instructors who mention lecture courses 
in their report, stress the point that 
these courses are not meant to provide 
proficiency in the use of the Rorschach 
method. The experience seems unani- 
mous that lecture courses alone are as 
insufficient for this purpose as is the 
reading of textbooks without guidance. 
On the other hand, lectures about the 
Rorschach method are in increasing de- 
mand for the various professional train- 
ing courses dealing wtih human person- 
ality, and a general acquaintance with 
the significance and function of the 
Rorschach method is becoming more 
and more an accepted need. Rorschach 
experts when conducting such lecture 
courses invariably impress on their list- 
eners the fact that one cannot possibly 
acquire proficiency in the use of the 
method by merely listening to these lec- 


tures. 

It is generally assumed that the un- 
dergraduate curriculum is no place for 
Rorschach training except for such a 
series of informative lectures. 

4. Seminar courses.— Where Ror- 
schach courses are taught within the 
framework of graduate schools for psy- 
chological or psychiatric training, the 
routine procedure is a seminar course 
with one or two two-hour sessions per 
week extended over a minimum period 
of a full academic year. Such a training 
period suffices for only a minority of 
the students to gain any proficiency in 
structural interpretation. Those who 
are able to reach this point within a 
year are people who supplement the re- 
quired course work by intensive “home 
work,” administering at least an aver- 
age of two Rorschach records per week 
and supplementing the supervised inter- 
pretation in class with individual work 
with one of the instructors. It seems 
that most students, no matter whether 
their interest lies more in the field of 
theoretical research or practical clinical 
work, need at least two to three years 
to gain any proficiency in structural in- 
terpretation. 

5. Rorschach workshops.—The fact 
that not more than about half a dozen 
cities in the United States offer syste- 
matic organized training facilities for 
Rorschach workers and that most appli- 
cants for Rorschach training are profes- 
sional people who cannot afford to spend 
one to three years away from their work 
merely for the purpose of Rorschach 
training, has led to the development of 
highly condensed courses which are 
customarily called “workshops.” They 
have proven most successful where it 
was possible to gather the students at 
a campus or camp, where they can talk, 
eat and sleep Rorschach for one or two 
weeks. The organized program usually 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


contains three or four two-hour sessions 
per day. An enrollment of more than 
fifteen, especially where they represent 
various levels of Rorschach proficiency 
and different professional backgrounds 
and interests, makes the formation of 
small groups necessary. The three or 
four two-hour sessions per day are then 
divided between general seminars and 
small group sessions under supervision 
of special instructors. 

It has been generally confirmed by 
several hundred students who have par- 
ticipated in such a workshop experience, 
that such a seemingly indigestible con- 
densation actually involves less strain 
than the same number of hours extend- 
ed over a whole academic year. For be- 
ginners, this very intensive “initiation” 
has the advantage of shortening the pe- 
riod of confusing uncertainty from sev- 
eral months to several days. Advanced 
students usually bring a great deal of 
material with them which they have 
collected during the year and which 
serves as the most natural basis of in- 
struction. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RORSCHACH TRAINING 


The usefulness of the Rorschach 
method as one special tool in the field 
of personality diagnosis is now general- 
ly accepted, and with it the need for an 
increase in systematic training facil- 
ities. The combination of Rorschach in- 
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struction with the related training pro- 
gram for psychiatrists, guidance per- 
sonnel or psychiatric social workers em- 
phasizes in the mind of the learner an 
additional positive aspect of the Ror- 
schach method which is often not so 
readily understood. These workers have 
many other means at their disposal of 
gaining information about the person- 
ality of their clients or patients. By all 
means, these other procedures should 
not be neglected for the sake of the 
Rorschach method. On the other hand, 
the more information about a subject 
is at the disposal of the professional 
worker, the more he is faced with a sit- 
uation which can only be described as 
an “embarrassment of riches.” To find 
the right focus for the multiplicity of 
information is often a hard job. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of many profes- 
sional workers in these fields, whether 
they themselves are Rorschach experts 
or merely know enough about it to ap- 
preciate the information supplied by a 
Rorschach interpretation, this interpre- 
tation frequently forms the focus or 
nucleus around which all the other in- 
formation naturally organizes itself. 
The explanation for this dynamic func- 
tion of the Rorschach method lies in the 
fact that it seems to touch the strata of 
the personality underlying the various 
facets of behavior which clinical and 
psychometric procedures reveal. 
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LARGE SCALE INVESTIGATION WITH THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 





By M. R. HARROWER-ERICKSON 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ITH the outbreak of the war it 
became evident that Rorschach 
workers possessed a tool, which, if prop- 
erly used, could be of value in problems 
of classification, selection, and screening 
of military personnel, on the one hand, 
and in clinical problems such as the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of hysteria and ma- 
lingering from cerebral trauma, on the 
other. The potentialities of the method 
for such uses were reported by the 
writer in 1940 (3). 

It was equally clear at that time, 
however, that widespread use of the 
test was prevented by technical bar- 
riers, not the least of these being the 
amount of time required for adminis- 
tration of the test to large numbers of 
persons. To obviate this outstanding 
difficulty the group method was devised 
(7). 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GROUP RORSCHACH 


The essence of the group method is 
contained in the following ideas: the im- 
portant features of a Rorschach record 
can be obtained if the subject writes 
down what he sees in the ten inkblots 
when these are projected on a screen in 
front of him, instead of reporting his 
perceptions to the examiner. In doing 
this he may be a member of a large 
group of several hundred persons who 
are also engaged in recording their re- 
sponses in this way. Moreover, by locat- 
ing his own responses on diagrams of 
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the blots and by writing additional in- 
formation about his responses following 
their spontaneous recording, he will 
provide the examiner with the material 
on locations and determinants needed 
for accurate scoring, usually obtained 
in the inquiry period described and ad- 
vocated by Klopfer (12). 

We have discussed elsewhere (4) the 
detailed procedure for administering 
the group method, a procedure which 
was selected from many experimental 
sessions in which the variables were sys- 
tematically altered. Summarized brief- 
ly, the procedure consists in showing 
slides of the ten cards for three minutes, 
each slide in the upright position. The 
number of subjects tested is limited 
only by the size of the auditorium, pro- 
vided each seat gives an uninterrupted 
and undistorted view of the screen, and 
the front row is approximately twenty 
feet distant from the screen. Sufficient 
light comes in most cases (where the 
lantern is strong enough) from the 
slides themselves, but this can be sup- 
plemented by indirect lighting from the 
back of the hall if necessary. Specially 
prepared booklets with ten blank pages 
for recording, and small diagrams of 
each card (hidden by 2 flap folded 
back) for use in the inquiry period, 
were used. Instructions were essential- 
ly the same as those described by Ror- 
schach, except for technical details 
about the use of the booklets, and the 






















































LARGE SCALE EXPERIMENTATION WITH THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


nature of the slides. Following the re- 
cording of responses for each of the ten 
cards, a second half-hour period was de- 
voted to the accurate delineation of the 
areas used in these responses on the 
small diagrams; and to giving addition- 
al information concerning the answers. 
This procedure was found practical and 
effective not only with college students, 
but with adults of below-average intel- 
ligence (1.Q.’s 90-70), high-school stu- 
dents, and even institutionalized psy- 
chotics (5). The instructions, natural- 
ly, varied slightly with the nature of 
the group tested, and the more specific 
inquiry was reserved for groups where 
the general level made such a procedure 
productive. 

O) ce the underlying principle of the 
group method is understood, and once 
the truth of the assumption that it pro- 
vides one with essentially the same in- 
formation as the individual method has 
been demonstrated, it is clear that min- 
or deviations in technique, in materials, 
in administration and scoring will mat- 
ter as little here as they do when the 
test is given individually. Whether the 
blots are projected as slides or whether 
the cards themselves are projected by 
means of an epidiascope, for example, 
is immaterial. Whether the responses 
are recorded in the prepared booklet or 
on plain paper with the Klopfer-David- 
son or other diagrams attached, is equal- 
ly inconsequential. Whether the in- 
structions are given by the examiner in 
person or written out on slides (2) and 
projected along with the blots, or given 
from victrola records (13) or mimeo- 
graphed and made available to each 
subject independently, is again unim- 
portant, provided the method chosen is 
suitable for the group being tested. Just 
as individual procedure receives a vari- 
ety of treatment in the hands of its 
users and yet delivers the goods, so the 
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group method seems capable of many 
minor modifications, provided the basic 
ideas are retained. 


WHAT ARE GROUP RECORDS LIKE? 


Four questions very naturally come 
to mind when such a drastic change in 
a previously sacroscanct procedure as 
the Rorschach method is contemplated. 
First, what are records taken under 
these new conditions like, or, what sort 
of protocol will the normal, and the va- 
rious abnormal, personalities give? The 
best answer to this question undoubted- 
ly is to take the group test oneself, to 
experience the group conditions and to 
read through the group records of some 
subjects whose individual records one 
already knows. Comparison of the four 
records which follow, however, may 
provide a substitute for this; compari- 
son, that is, of the records one with an- 
other and with the records of similar 
types of subjects from one’s own clini- 
cal experience with the individual meth- 
od. 

Of the many hundred “normal” rec- 
ords which could equally well have been 
given, the one quoted is chosen merely 
for its brevity and for the obvious use 
of some of the main determinants. The 
three other subjects were diagnosed 
correctly by blind analysis from large 
groups where it was not known that 
such abnormal individuals were taking 
part. With one exception the subjects 
are all the same age. 

Even at their face value, without 
benefit of scoring, it can be seen that 
these four records represent very differ- 
ent Rorschach personalities and that 
each of the abnormal records presents 
striking differences from the normal: 
the marked perseveration of the organ- 
ic, the failures on cards II and VIII of 
the neurotic individual, and the strange 
symbolism and bizarre answers which 
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pervade the record of the psychopath. 
Even the sentence structure and the 
choice of words is significantly different 
in the four records. 


ARE THE RECORDS DIFFERENT UNDER 
THE TWO METHODS? 

The second question which comes to 
mind concerns the differences, if any, 
which would result from the change of 
method in any individual’s case. Grant- 
ed that records are recognizably normal 
or abnormal—a vitally important fact in 
screening— are there nonetheless differ- 
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ences in a given record in the distribu- 
tion of the responses (where locations 
and determinants are concerned) that 
can be proved to be the result of change 
of method and that alone? 

In order to answer this conclusively, 
one and the same individual should be 
able to take the test, both ways, each for 
the first time! Unfortunately this is not 
possible in the nature of things, so that 
we are left to make the best of two 
alternative procedures. Either the same 
subjects can take the test both ways, 
arranging them in control and experi- 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSES OBTAINED BY GROUP ADMINISTRATION OF THE RORSCHACH 
FROM Two INDIVIDUALS VARYING WIDELY IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 











~ Well-adjusted individual, age 20 





Card 


I. Face of glossy black cat, like a hallowe’en 
decoration. 

II. Two people talking over a small table, pos- 
sibly twins, with clothing, hats and hair 
styles the same. Arms folded on the table. 
Salt and pepper between them. 

III. Two figures, women, according to their 
shoes, maids possibly. They are lifting 
some heavy object. In the middle is a red 
butterfly upside down. (D) 

IV. Face of some insect, highly magnified. 
(D) 

V. Bat with wings outstretched. 

VI. Old-fashioned warming pan for bed. The 
handle at the top has a fringe of fur at- 
tached. Also a fur rug and the handle of 
a@ mace. 

VII. Two women, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Both pointing in dif- 
ferent directions. 

VIII. Crest of some institution or family, two 
animals flanking a crown. The crown is 
standing on an orange-and-red base. 

IX. Red and green figures, chinese dragons 
or devils, standing on lower red base, pos- 
sibly smoke or flame. 

X. The cross section of a red tulip, upside 

down. (D) There are blue flowers on each 

side. (D) There are also yellow and 
orange buds of some other plant. 





Profoundly maladjusted individual, recent — 
suicide attempt, age 20 





Card 
I. Butterfly. 


iho’; ccnsotennnensiahigiilisishetessaletaiidisaandinsiadhiens-bisdleniidiabedes 


III. Head of two birds. (d) 


IV. X-ray of spine. 


V. Bat. 
VI. Oil well. 


VII. Charms. 





IX. X-ray. 


X. Fish. (D) 
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Individual with organic cerebral lesion, 
age 40 











I. This is a black bug, also very large. 


Il. This is also a large bug, with black and 
red colors on it. Laid out flat on paper. 


III. This looks to be a bug with parts taken 
away, also black and red. 


IV. This looks to be a black bug of some sort 
or other laid out flat on paper with two 
arms. 

V. This is a bug or butterly laid out flat with 
two long legs and two long horns. 

VI. This I would say is possibly a bug also of 
a different kind, black in color and large. 


VII. This as I see it is a very hard thing to 
describe as a dead bug that has been dead 
for a long time. 


VIII. This is also a bug of some sort that has 
been laid away for safe keeping and has 
faded in color. 

IX. This bug has five or six different colors 
also very large in size I am sure. 


X. This is also a large bug spread out very 
large in size with about six different 
colors. 


Psychopathic personality, schizoid type, 
age 20 





I. Possibly the brain pattern (physical) of 
some early animal. 

Il. Two scotties, nose to nose, in copulations 
with the heat of passion flaming above 
them. Fire also indicates the area of or- 


gasm. 

III. Two blacks working over the carcass of 
a shark, tossing out foetix and viscera 
which appear to be atavistic lungs. 

IV. A good representation of a vampire bat. 


V. Pools of blood obstructing the view of dis- 
engaged human limbs. 

VI. Radio antenna with ether “disturbtion” 
represented by lacerator radiating from 
the top of blot and magnetic flux perme- 
ating the soil beneath. 

VII. A graph representing the similarity of 
pattern and the paths of human life may 
follow. At base, the first major event is 
birth, in poverty, in wealth. Second ma- 
jor event is maturation and its ramifica- 
tions. The last event being inevitable and 
complete inertness reached by all living 
things good or bad. 

VIII. Mirror image of marmot leaping from 
life, the red area, of vibrance to death the 
jagged area. 

IX. If side view is taken a man sitting smok- 
ing his pipe pondering over a map of Cor- 
sica with bloody clouds looming up behind 
him. 

X. Mantis, male and female, in the act of 
coitus. (D) 





mental groups so as to isolate the inevi- 
table factor of repetition and contrast 
it with the factor of change of method; 
or one can take two different groups, 
matching them subject for subject as 
nearly as possible, and giving each of 
these groups the test under the different 
conditions. Both of these procedures 
have been undertaken, the first as part 
of our development of the method (7), 
the second by Hertzman (9). In our 


original study the 110 subjects who took 
part were divided into four groups, con- 
sisting of two control groups who re- 
peated the individual and group test, re- 
spectively and two experimental groups, 
one of which took the group test fol- 
lowed by the individual test; while the 
other took the individual test followed 
by the group test. All repetitions oc- 
curred within five days of taking the 
first test, in order to rule out any change 
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in personality due to development or a 
change in life situation. 

The most striking finding which 
emerged from our study was the fact 
that the only consistent changes were 
those occurring as a result of repeating 
the test and not as the result of the 
change in method. That is, the same 
changes occurred in the second test 
among the control subjects where no 
change of method has been introduced, 
as occurred in both experin:ental 
groups, regardless of which method was 
used in the repeat test! These changes 
were a decrease in the W percentage, 
and a corresponding rise in the percent- 
ages of D, d and Dd, and a slight but 
consistent decrease in CF responses 
with a corresponding rise in FC. It is 
not true that the record of any individ- 
ual was identical on the two occasions, 
changes in F'% and even a reversal of 
the M:C ratio sometimes being noted, 
but such changes could not be ascribed 
to the fact that the method had changed, 
for they occurred with equal frequency 
when the method had remained the 
same as in the control groups. 

Hertzman (9) has shown in a care- 
ful and detailed analysis, in which he 
followed the alternative procedure of 
working with matched subjects, that 
certain differences emerged between his 
groups which, since no repetition was 
involved, could not be explained in this 
way. These differences, however, were 
in his opinion much less important than 
the “significant similarity” between the 
two tests. Two of the differences which 
he found in the group test, namely, few- 
er responses given and fewer shading re- 
sponses, have, interestingly enough, ap- 
peared as changes in the reverse direc- 
tion in the groups studied by Munroe 
(15) and Buckle’ namely, more re- 


1 Personal communications i the Author 
from Flight Lieutenant Buckle, R.A.A.F. 
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sponses in the group test, and an im- 
crease in texture responses. It is prob- 
able that the character of the groups 
studied affects such changes more than 
is realized. 


WHERE CAN SUCH A TEST BE USED? 


The third question which one natur- 
ally asks is where can this test be used, 
what type of subjects are capable of 
taking it? 

It can now be reported that large- 
scale investigations with the group 
method, devised primarily for military 
use, are in progress in the Australian 
and Canadian Air Forces. In England, 
investigations for the selection of officer 
personnel have been in progress for 
over a year. While most of the informa- 
tion concerning these studies is confi- 
dential and in the nature of personal 
communications, the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange has recently men- 
tioned some of these investigators, by 
name, Cook, Buckle and Frazer in Au- 
stralia, Earl in England and Bigelow 
(U.S.N.) in this country. Working on 
a special problem in the effects of high 
altitude, Hertzman and Seitz (10) are 
also using the method. 

The use of the group method in 
schools and colleges has witnessed a 
considerable growth in the first year of 
its availability. Munroe’s (14) well- 
known studies at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege are now, for the second year, con- 
ducted in this way. Examination of all 
entering freshmen in the medical school 
at McGill University is also in its sec- 
ond year of a four-year project. Other 
medical schools have recently started 
similar studies. Validation studies, with 
college students at the Brush Founda- 
tion have been referred to briefly by 
Hertz (8) and will be published in the 
near future. Utilization of the method 
for either guidance, research on person- 
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ality, or both, is in progress in some 
twenty educational institutions at the 
present time. Into this category may 
also be put investigations with nurses 
in training and studies with adolescents 
in Y.M.C.A. centers. 

The method has also been found of 
value in child-guidance clinics and guid- 
ance centers. In hospitals there are sev- 
eral studies in progress, as, for example, 
that recently referred to by Hirning on 
allergy patients and in connection with 
tuberculosis rehabilitation (11). Sur- 
prisingly enough, the method can be 
used successfully in institutions for psy- 
chotic patients. Even quite seriously 
disturbed patients may be brought to 
take the test under group conditions, 
when, because of suspicion of an ex- 
tremely negativistic attitude, the indi- 
vidual method has failed. 

Prisons and reformatories have also 
put the method to use. Various aspects 
of studies made at Sing Sing prison by 
the writer have been reported (5, 1), 
and its use at the Lewisburg Peniten- 
tiary by Lindner and Chapman (13) 
has been discussed. 

Interesting research projects include 
a study of different professional and vo- 
cational groups (6) and a comparison 
of Negro and white groups at high 
school and college age (17). The study 
of Piotrowski and Candee (16) on the 
selection of outstanding mechanical 
workers is also of great interest. These 
authors were able to differentiate cor- 
rectly 88 per cent of seventy-eight cases 
in terms of their being outstanding, or 
poor, mechanical workers. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF SUCH 
A PROCEDURE? 


The final question we may ask is: 
What advantages accrue to the use of 
such a method? Before answering this 
let us admit that certain nuances in a 
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record, obtainable by the individual 
method, will probably never be available 
under group conditions. The fact re- 
mains, however, that, we have in the 
group method, even if a blunter weapon, 
an enormously powerful one. Quite 
apart from the practical advantages 
which pertain to the shortened time of 
administration, the amount of material 
that any one examiner can acquire in a 
relatively short space of time is star- 
tling when compared with the slow ac- 
cumulation of individual records. To 
acquire several hundreds of records by 
the individual method in order that cer- 
tain questions might be answered statis- 
tically, was a major operation in itself; 
a similar number of records can now be 
acquired in a few hours. The availabil- 
ity of such large numbers of records 
opens up new avenues of research, 
which in turn will greatly enlarge our 
understanding of the psychological pro- 
cesses involved in the original method 
of Hermann Rorschach.’ 
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SOME WORK OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE WAR 
By RUTH TOLMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


p= before Pearl Harbor, the Emer- 
gency Committee in Psychology of 
the National Research Council, respond- 
ing to the desires of women psycholo- 
gists for participation in psychological 
activities connected with the war, ap- 
pointed a subcommittee “to investigate 
the possible activities or services of 
women psychologists in the national 
emergency.” Members of the subcom- 
mittee are Theodora Abel, Steuart Britt, 
Alice Bryan, Edna Heidbreder, C. M. 
Louttit, Bertha Luckey, Jean Macfar- 
lane, Harriet O’Shea, Helen Peak, Ruth 
Tolman, chairman. The membership of 
the subcommittee was recommended by 
the chairman of the Emergency com- 
mittee with a view toward wide region- 
al representation. At the first meeting 
of the subcommittee in January, 1942, 
plans were discussed for more active 
participation of women psychologists in 
the war situation. It was recognized 
that the mechanics for organization and 
action did not reside within the sub- 
committee, but at this time there was 
need for information concerning work 
already in progress by women psycholo- 
gists, for exploration of possible fields 
for further activity, for the preparation 
of certain materials which might be use- 
ful in connection with the war, and for 
the distribution, through bulletins to 
the subcommittee and through written 
and oral statements, of such informa- 
tion and suggestions as were available. 

Surveys of the work connected with 


the war in which women psychologists 
were already engaged revealed a varied 
list of projects. Many had been partici- 
pating actively in psychological testing 
for local selective service boards. In 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Washington, and other places 
this work was carried out successfully. 
The Indiana Association of Clinical 
Psychologists also aided the State Medi- 
cal Officer of Selective Service by com- 
piling case studies and securing certain 
pertinent background data in doubtful 
cases appearing before the board. 
Much work by women psychologists 
was also being done in the field of child 
care. In Los Angeles, the San Francisco 
Bay region, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and other places they were carrying 
major responsibility in organizing for 
mobilization trained workers for the 
care of preschool children. In California 
Elizabeth Woods, Dorothy Baruch, 
Mary C. Jones, Mary Woods Bennett, 
and others have been active in this pro- 
gram. In Cincinnati, Myra Kuenzel re- 
ports, a program has been worked out 
for the emergency care of children, and 
classes have been organized offering 
laboratory work and lectures by psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and other experts 
in the field of child development. Ruth 
Updegraff, as consultant to the Nation- 
al Commission on Maintenance of 
Standards in Work with Young Chil- 
dren, has carried on important work 
with the commission in co-operation 
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with federal and state agencies through- 
out the country in organizing work for 
children in all states. In the opening of 
W.P.A. nursery schools and in the train- 
ing programs for volunteers in child 
care, many women psychologists are 
playing a useful and active part. They 
have assisted also in the preparation of 
brochures for parents on the handling 
of children in air raids and in other cri- 
ses of war. 

The help of women psychologists has 
also been utilized in evaluating the serv- 
ices of volunteers and in placing work- 
ers in civilian defense agencies. In 
Cleveland, Bertha Luckey has played an 
important part in the development of 
such a program, organizing a group of 
psychologists to codify responses of vol- 
unteers and to evaluate the background 
and experience of the individual volun- 
teer in order to determine his most use- 
ful assignment within the organization. 
Different methods have been followed 
in Milwaukee, New York and other 
large cities. 

By May about 11 per cent of the psy- 
chologists working full time for the 
government were women. Still others 
were working part time. In Washing- 
tion they are well represented on the 
Social Security Board, in the War De- 
partment, in the Division of Program 
Surveys of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, N.Y.A., and other government 
departments. In various branches of the 
United States Employment Service 
throughout the country they have been 
for some time carrying heavy responsi- 
bility in connection with the war. The 
work that they perform is varied. Coun- 
seling and test construction constitute 
an important part, since the United 
States Employment Service in which 
the largest number is employed acts as 
the recruiting office for war production 
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workers. 

A survey of activities of women psy- 
chologists in the South, carried out by 
Dr. Peak, and of the professional work 
of women members of the Chicago Psy- 
chological Club, made by Dr. Wolfle, 
revealed a wide range of activities, some 
of a specifically psychological character, 
others of a more general type of com- 
munity service. Adjusting college cours- 
es to meet the emergency, serving on 
advisory committees of W.P.A. nursery 
schools, serving on National Committee 
on Volunteers for care of young chil- 
dren, serving in clinics designed to im- 
prove the morale among women with 
sons, brothers, or husbands in the 
armed services, analyzing propaganda 
with interested groups in the commu- 
nity, interviewing and classifying de- 
linquents in the neighborhood of armed 
camps, giving addresses and conducting 
courses on morale, child care, and men- 
tal hygiene, giving volunteer services 
to army camps for testing and study of 
emotional problems in soldiers, testing 
nurses in training for army service— 
these and other community activities 
were among the services mentioned. 

Women psychologists, then, were al- 
ready doing many different kinds of 
work in connection with the war. In 
the course of the next months, further 
fields were explored and further work 
was undertaken. Inquiry into the field 
of vocational rehabilitation and read- 
justment of the wounded indicated a 
need for such concentrated action that 
another subcommittee of the Emergen- 
cy Committee was appointed for work 
in this area. In connection with prob- 
lems of food shortages and rationing 
programs, some research in food habits 
has been undertaken by members of the 
subcommittee at the request of Marga- 
ret Mead, executive secretary of the 
Food Habits Committee of the National 
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Research Council. In June, seven wom- 
en psychologists served as representa- 
tives of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on in- 
terviewing boards in the nine service 
commands throughout the country. 
Their function was the selection of of- 
ficer candidates for the WAAC. The 
psychologists were Florence Good- 
enough, Jean Macfarlane, Grace Mun- 
son, Helen Peak, Millicent Pond, Agnes 
Sharp, Ruth Tolman. Since the total 
number of representatives was eighteen, 
psychologists constituted a generous 
proportion. Criteria for selection of 
candidates were carefully considered in 
advance, and interviewing procedures 
developed by the Personnel Procedures 
Section of the Adjutant General’s Office 
proved helpful in suggesting significant 
areas of inquiry. It is not known at this 
time how many women psychologists 
have entered the WAACs and the 
WAVEs, either as officer candidates or 
as enlisted personnel.' 

Among the projects carried out by 
members of the subcommittee, or at 
their instigation, has been the develop- 
ment of certain materials. An outline 
of tentative suggestions for content of 
undergraduate courses in psychology 
for women was prepared by Dr. Peak 
and Dr. Heidbreder, designed to be of 
value in orienting psychology courses in 
women’s colleges to war-time needs. An 
outline, summary, and bibliography of 
material on Training for Leadership in 
Civilian Life was prepared by Dr. Abel 
and Dr. Bryan, addressed particularly 
to workers in local organizations.? Mary 
Shirley is about to complete a review 
of the material on Children in War 


1 Since this was written it has been learned 
that there are at least seven women psychoio- 
gists among officers of the WAVEs, working 
chiefly in personnel problems, instruction, se- 


lection and training. 


2 Copies of this outline can be secured from 
the National Research Council. 
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time, covering the literature in both 
English and American journals. 

Since women everywhere are eager 
to be of service in connection with the 
war, certain groups have wished to hear 
specifically of the fields of psychology 
or the types of service to which women 
psychologists may direct their activ- 
ities. Statements on this subject have 
been made at the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations and, from time 
to time, to groups of women undergrad- 
uate students in psychology at different 
colleges. A written statement, mention- 
ing fields in which women psychologists 
were eager to serve, was incorporated 
in the Congressional Record of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Tolan Committee during 
a February hearing devoted to the sub- 
ject of Women in War Defense Produc- 
tion. Frequent bulletins have been sent 
to members of the subcommittee, call- 
ing their attention to developing needs 
and activities and providing them with 
recently published materials that might 
be useful in their own communities. 
Many letters have also been written to 
women psychologists in reply to inquir- 
ies as to possibilities of service. The 
urgency of registering with the Nation- 
al Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel and of qualifying for civil 
service registers if work in government 
departments is contemplated has been 
frequently pointed out. Since the crea- 
tion of the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel, these inquiries have been trans- 
mitted to Dr. Britt, who is in a position 
to know immediately of existing needs 
for psychologists, men or women, in 
government departments, in colleges, 
and in other agencies. 

Another development in the activities 
of women psychologists was initiated on 
December 8, 1942, notice of which has 
already appeared in the columns of this 
Journal. At that time a group of wom- 
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en psychologists, long eager for partici- 
pation in work close to the war and 
well recognizing that investigation and 
recommendations could never be a sub- 
stitute for performance, called together 
about a hundred women psychologists 
in the metropolitan New York area to 
consider “the role of women psycholo- 
gists in national defense.” At this meet- 
ing plans were laid for the formation 
of a national action organization to ex- 
pedite psychological work of women in 
relation to the war. Even while a con- 
stitution was being constructed and 
fundamental organizational plans were 
getting under way, local chapters in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Rockland 
County, New York, began to function 
actively. Lecture and discussion groups 
on morale, child care, and other sub- 
jects were formed and led by psycholo- 
gists, various materials were prepared 
for distribution, and projects dictated 
by local needs or requested by local or- 
ganizations were outlined and begun. 
By the end of May, well over two hun- 
dred women psychologists throughout 
the country had joined the National 
Council of Women Psychologists. A 
constitution was adopted, and officers 
and a board of directors were elected 
by the membership. The officers elected 
were: President, Florence Goodenough ; 
Vice-president, Helen Peak; Treasurer, 
Theodora Abel; Executive Secretary, 
Gladys Schwesinger. Board of Direc- 
tors: Marion Bills, Alice Bryan, Ed- 
wina Cowan, Florence Mateer, Myrtle 
McGraw, Harriet O’Shea, Ruth Tol- 
man, Dorothy VanAlstyne. On July 29, 
1942, the first meeting of officers, board 
of directors, and representatives of lo- 
cal chapters was held in New York City, 
charters for local chapters were grant- 
ed, committees appointed, and projects 
for future work discussed. The list of 
psychological services suggested to the 
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board by the membership is long and 
varied. Projects are to be carried out 
by units of the N.C.W.P. at local levels, 
with a minimum of centralized inhibi- 
tion. Provision is made for prompt and 
direct action. Local units are being or- 
ganized gradually. 

Projects undertaken by local units 
will be presented in detail as they devel- 
op. The New York unit began by draw- 
ing up a series of outlines to guide psy- 
chologists as leaders of discussion 
groups, lecturers, and organizers of pro- 
jects. Dorothy Nyswander and Kath- 
ryn Maxfield were cochairmen of the 
committee to prepare these outlines. Re- 
cently Dr. Nyswander was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the National Council, and 
Dr. Maxfield has continued as chairman 
of the Committee on Outlines. This 
committee has now been taken over as 
a committee of the National Council, 
and has enlarged its personnel to in- 
clude Eleanor Wembridge as chairman 
of a Subcommittee on Outlines for the 
Lay Public. Already available to the 
psychological profession are the follow- 
ing outlines: (1) Meeting Emotional 
Strain in School Teachers, by Ruth 
Strang; (2) Training Leaders of Dis- 
cussion Groups, Clubs, Projects, Activ- 
ities, by Harriett Fjeld; (3) The Prob- 
lems of Youth, by Ruth Valentine; (4) 
Teaching Babies to Eat: Wartime Con- 
ditions, by Roberta Crutcher. Other out- 
lines are nearing completion.* 

The New York center is developing a 
course of lectures in mental hygiene for 
the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, under the guidance of Jeanne Gil- 
bert. In its experimental stages, the 
course has proved most acceptable to 


8 Psychologists can procure these outlines at 
cost from Dr. K. Maxfeld, 511 West 113th 
Street, New York City. Prices: (1) 30¢, (2) 
60¢, (3) 35¢, (4) 30¢. 
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the lay audiences to whom it has been 
given. Katharine Murdoch is working 
with a committee to improve a rating 
scale for evaluating traits of volunteers 
who come to offer their services to the 
Civilian Volunteer Defense Offices in 
New York City. Myrtle Pignatelli has 
drawn up a report on hoarding. Grace 
Rabson, recently appointed Consultant 
in Morale Activities to the Civilian Vol- 
unteer Defense Offices for the eleven de- 
fense councils covering Manhattan, has 
several projects under way to further 
the work involved in her new responsi- 
bilities. 

In Rockland County, New York, a sec- 
ond unit authorized by the National 
Council has been headed by Theodora 
Abel, Elaine Kinder, and Margaret 
Mercer. This center is making contact 
with various agencies of a social and 
educational nature throughout the coun- 
ty and is co-ordinating its work with 
the needs of these agencies. In Philadel- 
phia the local center, unit number three 
of the National Council, has been ac- 
tively assisting Mildred Sylvester, Chief 
Recruiting Officer for the WAACs in 
the Third Service Command. These psy- 
chologists are interviewing and select- 
ing auxiliaries, a problem of selection 
which demands experience and insight 
in the field of occupational and voca- 
tional guidance. Other units, still in 
process of formation throughout the na- 
tion, are planning activities to meet 
their respective local needs. 

It must be emphasized that the Na- 
tional Council cannot function in a job- 
getting capacity. Rather its aim is to 
develop areas of service for women psy- 
chologists throughout the country and 





to promote their participation within 
these areas. The degree of frustration 


previously felt by women everywhere 


and their eagerness to serve suggests 
that the proposed action program will 
be carried out with zest and energy. 

The relationship of the Subcommittee 
on the Services of Women Psychologists 
to the National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists is regarded as fact-finding 
and advisory in character, and officers 
and Board of Directors of the Council 
have overlapping membership with the 
subcommittee. Suggestions of projects 
for consideration of the National Coun- 
cil have been submitted by the subcom- 
mittee, and the relationship with the 
Emergency Committee allows for 
prompt transmission to the National 
Council of suggestions arising within 
the Emergency Committee.‘ 

It has been recognized from the be- 
ginning of this war that one profession- 
al obligation of women psychologists 
would necessarily lead all others, name- 
ly, the replacement of men in colleges 
and clinics. For if democracy is to sur- 
vive, it is essential that educational in- 
stitutions provide sound and fundamen- 
tal instruction to college students and 
that problem and defective children be 
cared for in clinics. The acceptance of 
these responsibilities was regarded as 
the first and most pressing service de- 
manded of women by the war situation. 
Now after eleven months of war and 
the rapid induction of men into the 
armed services, the magnitude of that 
demand is clear and urgent. 

* Since this was written the Nationa] Council 
has been asked to appoint a representative to 


serve as a member of the Emergency Com- 
mittee. 





PSYCHODIAGNOSTICS. By Hermann Ror- 
schach. Bern, Switzerland: Verlag Hans 
Huber, 1942. Pp. 226. English translation 
by P. Lemkau and B. Kroenburg, New York: 
Grune & Stratton, Inc. $5.75. 


The English translation of this book, appear- 
ing twenty-one years after Hermann Ror- 
schach first published his Psychodiagnostik in 
Switzerland, is the first authorized English 
translation. One sentence in the “Preface to 
the English Translation” permits a glimpse at 
the difficulties which created such a delay in 
the face of the steadily mounting interest in 
the Rorschach method in all English speaking 
countries: “The first attempt yielded a too 
literal translation which did not present the 
ideas clearly enough.” This first attempt by 
Bernard Kronenberg climaxed years of futile 
negotiations between several Rorschach ex- 
perts and the publisher. It was put in print 
more than five years ago. During the last two 
years, “this first effort was completely rewrit- 
ten” by Paul Lemkau, one of Adolph Meyer’s 
co-workers in Baltimore. He should be con- 
gratulated at his admirable attempt “to pre- 
sent his (Rorschach) ideas adequately and at 
the same time preserve as much as possible of 
the personality of Rorschach as it is revealed 
in his choice of words, his sentence structure 
and his delicate shades of meanings.” 

It is obvious that such an attempt could not 
always do justice to the English language and 
to Rorschach’s personality at the same time. 
It seems almost petty to this reviewer to have 
to point out some of the minor flaws. For in- 
stance, the sometimes confusing double mean- 
ing of the word “interpretation” referring to 
the Rorschach responses of the subject as well 
as to the interpretation of these responses by 
the examiner might have been avoided. Never- 
theless, an excellent opportunity to see how 
much more faithful and adequate this trans- 
lation is than previous attempts is afforded by 
a comparison of the new translation of the 
Rorschach-Oberholzer paper which is added to 
this edition with the old one published in 1924 
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in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 

This English edition also contains Hermann 
Rorschach’s photograph and his brief but ap- 
preciative biography by the editor, W. Morgen- 
thaler. Another document affording an excel- 
lent picture of Rorschach’s personality is the 
translation of his own short, simple and mod- 
est introduction to the “Psychodiagnostik” 
written in the fall of 1920. It reads: “The 
following pages describe the technic of and 
the results thus far achieved in a psychologi- 
cal experiment which, despite its simplicity, 
has proved to be of value in research and in 
general testing. At the outset it must be point- 
ed out that all of the results are predominant- 
ly empirical. The questions which gave rise to 
the original experiments of this sort (1911) 
were of a different type from those which 
slowly developed as the work progressed. The 
conclusions drawn, therefore, are to be regard- 
ed more as observations than as theoretical 
deductions. The theoretical foundation for the 
experiment is, for the most part, still quite 
incomplete. ...” This introduction is a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. This “description” 
remains, even when evaluated in the light of 
more than four hundred books and papers pub- 
lished since that time, the most outstanding 
theoretical and practical contribution to the 
“Rorschach method” of personality diagnosis. 

Readers not thoroughly familiar with Ror- 
schach work will be unable to comprehend the 
full importance and value of this book for the 
technical reason that it is anything but a 
manual. Even as an experimental report it 
might appear strange to many American 
trained psychologists and psychiatrists. In- 
stead of statistically reliable data, arranged 
in the usual manner, they find a whole book 
full of rough quantitative estimates, hypothet- 
ical suggestions and theoretical hunches, inter- 
woven with a most original and dynamic psy- 
chology of personality. On the other hand, 
twenty-one years of routine research have 
proven more than ninety per cent of his as- 
sumptions correct and even many of his hunch- 
es which seemed wrong at first glance proved 























to be pointing in the right direction on further 
scrutiny. Two outstanding examples may serve 
to illustrate this point: 

In his definition of kinaesthetically deter- 
mined responses, Rorschach limited this con- 
cept virtually to responses describing human- 
like action. His reasoning that most people 
are only able to have kinaesthetic empathy in 
such actions is probably untenable. At the 
same time all validation attempts point to the 
fact that human action responses do differ 
from responses describing animal action or in- 
animate forces in their interpretative signifi- 
cance. The second point refers to the more or 
less disturbed reactions created by the color 
stimuli in the stimulus material, for which 
Rorschach invented the term “color shock.” 
One of his hunches was that psychotics never 
show such “color shock.” Even a relatively 
superficial experience with records of psychot- 
ies frequently shows color disturbances of 
some kind in such records. However, further 
scrutiny seems to indicate that the quality of 
these color disturbances is essentially differ- 
ent from those found in records of normal or 
neurotic subjects. The latter show in their 
reactions a direct struggle with the disturb- 
ing stimulus while in psychotics the color stim- 
ulus merely serves as a catalytic agent, bring- 
ing forth or enhancing faulty or irrational 
mechanisms not directly related to the color 
stimulus. 

Taking for granted that the Psychodiagnos- 
tics are not meant to serve as a manual, one 
need not be concerned about such lack of the 
usual equipment for such books as an index. 
The third and fourth German editions contain 
valuable survey tables by Ewald Bohm, which 
substitute to some extent, for an index. They 
have not been included in the translation. The 
only new addition is a “Bibliography of the 
Important Contributions on the Rorschach 
Method.” One-fourth of the 243 titles listed 
refer to non-Rorschach papers, dealing with 
related medical or psychological subjects or 
with similar methods like the “cloud picture 
test.” Among the Rorschach listings are only 
26 titles not contained in recent American 
Rorschach bibliographies: 7 of them in Ger- 
man; 7 in Spanish; 6 in French; 1 each in 
Dutch, Portuguese, Polish, Estonian, 1 Eng- 
lish published in a Polish Journal and 1 in 
America. On the other hand, all the Rorschach 
titles listed comprise just about half the titles 
to be found in other Rorschach bibliographies 
published at about the same time and cover- 
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ing about the same period and there doesn’t 
seem any systematic selection. 

Rorschach’s first report about a new kind 
of personality diagnosis is naturally most val- 
uable as a historic document but most of his 
intuitive assumptions have proven so adequate 
that the Psychodiagnostics will point the way 
for research in the field of personality diag- 
nosis for many years to come. 

BRUNO KLOPFER 

THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 

New York City 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL. 
By Theodora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xii + 215. $2.50. 


Especially pertinent in this day when man 
power is at a premium is a clinical contribu- 
tion such as this, for it focuses light on the 
problems and potentialities of a section of our 
population that to date has commanded rela- 
tively limited scientific exploration. Described 
are the difficulties in adjustment encountered 
by subnormal adolescent girls due to their 
mental limitations. The authors, both clinical 
psychologists, are unusually well qualified 
through years of intimate experience with the 
subnormal girl to recount both the girl’s own 
point of view and that of society toward her. 
The authors’ descriptions clarify a wealth of 
problems created by teen-age girls whose 
1.Q.’s range between 50 and 90. The book fills 
a very definite need in the psychological refer- 
ence literature. Previous works have dealt 
with specific researches or comparatively brief 
and generalized conclusions about subnormal- 
ity. The present book covers in systematic 
and comprehensive manner information about 
just what the subnormal! girl is like, what her 
problems are, and what problems she creates 
for the community. The book provides valu- 
able supplementary reading for students of 
education, sociology, psychology, and for other 
mental hygienists and interested laymen. 

In its eight chapters, first, are described the 
girl’s mental deficiencies and personality dif- 
ferences. Then are pointed out her difficulties 
from the point of view of the home, the school, 
her job in industry and her life in an institu- 
tion for defectives. These are followed by chap- 
ters on the seriously maladjusted girl tending 
toward delinquency and psychopathy, on com- 
munity problems created by her, and lastly on 
the origins and control of subnormality. 
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The authors bring out the fact that the de- 
terminant of the subnormal girl’s adjustment 
to community life lies in the home, because 
her attitudes and behavior patterns are rooted 
and fashioned there. Education has not met 
her problems, for schools have failed to adapt 
their instruction to her needs and abilities. 
The components in an educational program of 
this kind are outlined. For those of inferior 
ability schools not only must provide academic 
training but social orientation as well. 

The subnormal girl’s major adjustment is 
in industry, because it constitutes a problem 
for her family, her employer, and those in the 
community who are interested in and respon- 
sible for her welfare. A follow-up study of 
84 nondelinquent subnormal girls, who had 
been employed for three years without the em- 
ployers’ knowing that the girls differed in any 
way from others, showed that 55 per cent were 
steadily at work, and only 20 per cent were 
complete failures. The necessity for protect- 
ing and guiding these subnormals in their in- 
itial work adjustments is demonstrated. 

When discussing institutional life and its 
raison d’etre the authors point out that insti- 
tutional facilities must be organized to train 
the high-grade defectives who furnish its 
transient population. Implicit in such a pro- 
gram is the development of social attitudes 
and emotional control. Some means must be 
found of modifying the antagonisms and in- 
difference of these girls in order to facilitate 
their later social adjustment within the fam- 
ily, community, institution, or wherever it may 
be. 

Unless the environment of subnormal ado- 
lescents is especially favorable, they usually 
become a social problem. Delinquency occurs 
more frequently among them than among 
those of average ability. Sex misconduct is 
their main difficulty. Few aim to be so; in 
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their limited way they are seeking the goals 
determining the conduct of every adolescent. 
Commitment to institutions controls their be- 
havior while there, but, as stated previously, 
does little, if anything, about changing their 
conduct on release. A program of delinquency 
prevention is needed. 

Since the community problems created by 
these girls are many and varied, a chapter is 
given over to discussion of the social, emo- 
tional, and economic aspects of their burden. 
The girls’ inadequacy as mothers is probably 
the community’s most serious charge against 
them. 

Following along lines of clinical methodol- 
ogy, description of the problem leads ‘o inter- 
pretation and suggestions for adjustment, and 
so it is here; a discussion of etiology foliows, 
and then an evaluation of programs for con- 
trol. The advantages of the various methods 
of control (segregation, sterilization, and mod- 
ification of the environment) are shown to be 
relative. Any such program must recognize 
the complexity of the condition, since sub- 
normality is but one of many factors involved. 

Knowing the girls and their problems as 
thoroughly as they. do has permitted the au- 
thors to illustrate their expositions liberally 
with the girls’ own stories. By no means for- 
gotten is mention of the part played by psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists in educating and 
directing those who supervise and train these 
girls. Pertinent footnotes occur frequently, 
providing additional information, research and 
follow-up data, references, and such like. The 
book is complete with foreword by R. M. Mac- 
Iver, preface, well selected and up-to-date bib- 
liography, and ample index. Format is of the 
best. 

Myra W. KUENZEL 
THE CHILDREN’s HOME 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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